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NEW YORK-PHILADELPHIA—MINUS JERSEY TRIBUTE 


By PATHFINDER. 


"Wage napsisaen inhospitable attitude of the New Jersey authori- 

ties toward automobilists, as evidenced by the recent pas- 
sage of amendments to the existing motor vehicle law, making 
it still more drastic and unreasonable in its provisions, will result 
in the renewed decision on the part of many tourists to avoid 
that State altogether. Nevertheless, tourists -are by no means 
desirous of discontinuing their trips to Philadelphia, or to the 
many places of interest lying to the south and west of that city, 
such as Baltimore, Washington, Gettysburg, the Shenandoah 
Valley, and the National Highway. It is obvious that the solu- 
tion of this problem lies in making the trip between New York 
and Philadelphia without entering the State of New Jersey. 
That such a trip is possible, is evident by a glance at the map 
accompanying this article. But the desirability of such a route, 
the mileage, and other features, were matters which could only 
be determined by an actual tour of exploration. 
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I have had no little curiosity regarding the possibility of get- 
ting along without a New Jersey license of the 1908 model, and, 
accordingly, last week determined to make the trip to Phila- 
delphia without entering the hostile borders of that Common- 
wealth, even if I spent a week in the task. 

Leaving New York in our 30-horsepower White steamer, we 
first proceeded to Tarrytown. Here we were ferried across to 
Nyack, on the opposite shore of the Hudson: This is the only 
ferry on the new route, and should be compared with three 
ferries on the Staten Island-Trenton-Camden route, and two 
ferries on the route via Newark. The ferry at Tarrytown, it 
should be remarked, runs on practically an. hourly. schedule. 
Tourists starting from New York in the morning should make 
connections with the boat that leaves at 10:10 or at 11:10. The 
fare for car and passengers is $1, and the ride is a pleasant one. 
From Nyack, we continued almost due west to Suffern, and 
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Typical Country Road Leading to Richmond, Penn.—One of the Many Picturesque Stretches of the Route. 
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Seen on the Road Leading to Port Jervis. 


here we struck the main route, which leads northward from 
Jersey City to Newburgh and other points on the west of the 
Hudson river. We followed this route through the beautiful 
Ramapo valley, passing Tuxedo and Southfield, and then pro- 
ceeded over “Harriman’s private road” through Arden to Turner. 
Here we turned off from the main north-and-south route, and 
struck out toward the west. The splendid roads which we had 
hithertc encountered continued without interruption, and we 
made quick time through Chester and Goshen to Middletown, 
this part of the route leading through a delightful rolling 
farming country. 

We had anticipated that on the next stage of the journey we 
would have some very bad roads, particularly in view of the re- 
cent heavy rains. Just beyond Middletown we inquired of a lady 
what kind of a road we would have to Otisville, the next town. 


White Steamer at the Famous Delaware Water Gap. 


“It is a lovely road,” she answered, and “lovely” it proved to 
be—smooth, hard, well drained, and in every respect ideal. At 
the next little hamlet, Huguenot, we stopped a moment to ex- 
change greetings with the postmaster. “Fine roads you have 
around here,’ we exclaimed. “Well,” he replied, cautiously, 
“they will be when we get all the stones raked off.” Such com- 
mendable fussiness! We had not noticed that there were any 
stones on the road. No wonder that there are good roads in 
that section! They are not State roads, by the way, but have 
been built and are kept in repair by the local communities. 

The fine roads continued, and we drove into Port Jervis over 
as fine a straightaway as any racing driver could wish for. We 
did not see any hotel at Port Jervis which looked attractive, 
and, therefore, we kept on our way. We crossed the iron toll 
bridge over the Delaware river into Matamoras, in the State 
of Pennsylvania. Then commenced our ride down the valley 
of the Delaware. I doubt if more beautiful scenery can be found 
in any section so near to New York, barring, of course, the Hud- 
son river scenery. On one side of the road, the Delaware river 
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flows lazily on its way, sometimes 
close to the road, sometimes a half 
mile away. On the other side of the 
road rise towering cliffs, strongly 
suggestive of the Palisades and 
doubtless of the same geologic ori- 
gin. Far on the left may be seen 
the inhospitable hills of New Jer- 
sey. All things considered, the 
scenery is decidedly distinctive. 

Eight miles below Port Jervis we 
came to the town of Milford, and 
here we decided to spend the night 
at the very comfortable Milford Inn, 
which is one of the large number of 
summer hotels for which the place 
is distinguished. Milford, by the 
route which we followed, is 104 miles 
from New York. We had crossed 
the Tarrytown ferry at 11:10, had 
stopped off an hour for luncheon and 
frequently for short intervals in or- 
der to inquire our way, yet we were 
at Milford before 6 o'clock. It is 
thus evident that the roads are of a 
kind which permits rapid traveling. 

Starting from Milford the next morning our route again lay 
along the Delaware river, the scenery being much the same as 
that between Port Jervis and Milford and the road almost 
equally good. However, there are numerous sharp turns on 
the narrow road, suggesting cautious driving and the frequent 
tooting of the horn. Thirty-three miles below Milford we 
reached the famous Delaware Water Gap. I will not attempt 
to describe this great natural curiosity. All travelers by the 
“Road of Anthracite” await expectantly for the fitting view 
which can be obtained from the car windows—and then when 
they return home they declare that they have seen “The Gap.” 
To all those people, to Phoebe Snow and her fellow-travelers, 
I say, “Go to ‘The Gap’ in an automobile, as we did, and drive 
through it close to the water’s edge, stopping at each bend in 
the road to take in the wonderful vista, and then—and not until 
then—you may truthfully report that you have seen ‘The 
Gap.’ ” 

Five miles below “The Gap,” at the town of Portland, the road 
leaves the river and then come ten miles of road which are dis- 
tinguished by water-breaks, the first 
seen on the trip. At Martin’s Creek 
the road again comes back to the 
river edge, and there is a fine eight- 
mile stretch of macadam into Easton. 
South of Easton there is a stretch 
of about twelve miles where the road 
again follows the Delaware river. 
Then the road again bears inland. 
On either side of the town of Otts- 
ville we encountered some _ very 
rough roads, which are still in much 
the same condition as they were on 
the first of January, when twenty- 
two of twenty-eight touring cars 
competing in the Quaker City Motor 
Club endurance run failed to main- 
tain a schedule of twenty miles an 
hour over this section of road. As 
we neared Doylestown the good 
roads began again, and thereafter we 
had a fine macadam highway through 
Hatboro, Willow Grove and Jenkin- 
town into Philadelphia, entering the 
city by the way of the York road 
and North Broad street. 
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Beautiful Country Near Turner, Miles of Which Abound. 


The total mileage to Philadelphia is 225 miles, the easiest kind 
of a two-day trip, and infinitely more interesting and varied than 
the usual one-day trip across the State of New Jersey. More- 
over, the tourist who follows our route has the satisfaction of 
knowing that he has signed the new Declaration of Independence 
—independence of a State in which, on June 1 next, there goes 
into more costly effect a motor vehicle law which outrages the 
sense of justice of those tourists who ask for nothing more, and 
who are satisfied with nothing else than a square deal in the use 
of the public highways. 

It will be remembered that one of the most notable clashes 
which ever took place between the advocates of sane motor 
vehicle laws and those who favor radical restrictions occurred 
at the banquet of the New Jersey Automobile Club in Newark 
last February. The leader of the progressives was Judge Hotch- 
kiss, president of the A. A. A., while on the other side were 
arrayed Governor Fort and Senator Frelinghuysen. Judge 
Hotchkiss argued for the recognition of licenses granted in other 
states, and he ridiculed in masterful fashion the power-of-attor- 





Fine Road to Middletown Stretches Away in the Distance, 
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Crossing Old-fashioned Canal Bridge. 


ney clause and other obnoxious features of the bill which has 
since become a law. The New Jersey officials took the ground 
that their state, being located between two great centers of popu- 
lation, was entitled to heavy tribute from those who used the 
roads in traveling between New York and Philadelphia, and they 
intimated that, no matter how vigorously automobilists might 
denounce the law, they would nevertheless have no way of avoid- 
ing contribution to the State treasury, or of escaping the other 





Conveniently Located Prison In Fashionable Milford, Pa. 


provisions of the law. It was the old question of “What are 
you going to do about it?” 

To the autoist, resident in New Jersey, there is, unfortunately, 
no escape; but it is evident from what has been written above 
that the automobilists of Philadelphia and of New York who. 
under the present statute, contribute such a large share of the 
license fees collected in New Jersey, will be able to omit the 


State altogether from their touring calculations. There is no 





Following the Beautiful Delaware River. 
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doubt that a decreased revenue from the automobilists, when an 
increase is anticipated, will be a much more potent argument 
with the State authorities at next year’s session of the legislature 
than would any plea based on justice or on reason. 

If the route which I have described above led over bad roads 
or into a country not well supplied with hotel accommodations, I 
might hesitate to recommend it as a substitute for the usual New 
Jersey route. But the attractiveness of the new route is such 
that, even were all questions of State laws laid aside, I would 
recommend it as one of the best two-day trips leading from New 
York or from Philadelphia. 





ADVERSE DECISION IN INDIANAPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 20—Judge Henry Clay Allen of the 
Marion County Circuit Court has decided tnat the city 2uto- 
mobile ordinance, which has been in force for several years, and 
which provides an annual license fee of $3, is valid and does not 
conflict with the State law. Unless the case is carried to the 
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How to Avoid Going Through Darkest Jersey. 


Supreme Court, which has not yet been decided upon, this closes 
a case which has been fought hard for almost one year. 

Judge Allen holds that the ordinance does not conflict with the 
State law, as the former is for revenue purposes only, while the 
State law is a police regulation. Some 900 owners have been 
waiting to pay their 1908 license, and City Controller Breunig 
announces this fee must be paid at once or arrests will follow. 


OHIO’S UNIFORM LAW HAS GOOD CHANCE. 


CLEVELAND, April 20.—Although for a time it appeared as 
though the Motor Vehicle bill introduced into the Ohio Legis- 
lature was doomed to die an untimely death, there now seems 
a chance for it to pull through, after all, even though amended 
somewhat. Secretary Forbes of the Cleveland Automobile 
Club is spending some time in the capital city these days in 
an effort to advance the measure, and he writes that he has a 
fair chance of being successful. 
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Comte de Vogue’s ‘“‘Panhard-Levassor,’’ Winner of the Championship of the Sea, at Monaco, with Average Speed of 33 1-3 Miles per Hour. 


STORY OF MONACO’S ANNUAL AUTO-BOATING CARNIVAL 





ONACO, April 16.—Every year some one event stands out 
at the Monaco motor boat meet overshadowing all others 
by its importance. The fifth annual meeting, organized by the 
International Sporting Club of Monaco, with a prize list of 
$20,000, may be taken as an exception, in view of the fact that, 
instead of one, there were three conspicuous happenings. The 
Britishers won a victory over France and Italy by the remark- 
able performance of the Wolseley-Siddeley, the powerful racer 
specially built to wrest speed honors from the American Dixie; 
Italy suffered the loss of the Fiat-Gallinari, destroyed in a few 
brief seconds by fire; and France obtained her revenge over the 
Union Jack by winning the Championship of the Sea, distance 
124 miles, at an average speed of 33.13 miles an hour. 

Britain scored her substantial victory the second day of the 
meeting in a 50-kilometer race for boats of unlimited power. In 
a calm sea, the English boat covered the distance in 51:17, being 
an average of 33.28 miles an hour, beating Panhard-Levassor by 
nearly seven minutes and completely walking away from the 
Italian Jeanette, the Lorraine, and Brasier’s Grand Trefle. 

On the start being given, Panhard-Levassor, piloted by Comte 
Robert de Vogue, got away first, followed by the English Wolse- 
ley-Siddeley, the Lorraine, and the Jeanette, Vincenzo Florio’s 
boat, engined by Itala. The Grand-Trefle, Brasier’s craft, having 
been in collision a few hours before, only got away a minute 
and a half after the others had left. During the first round, the 
French and English boat raced neck and neck, rounding the home 
buoy close together, amid intense excitement. Gradually, the 
Britisher forged ahead, and at the end of the second round was 
fully 200 yards ahead of the Panhard-Levassor. The lead was 
gradually increased, Britisher and Frenchman running with per- 
fect regularity, until at the end of the eighth round the Wolseley- 
Siddeley had a lead of 2 mimutes 13 seconds on its rival. The 
Jeanette went through to the end, finishing rather more than 
four minutes behind the winner. The Lorraine abandoned during 
the fifth round, and the Grand-Trefle, with her three Brasier 
motors, went out of business before the end of the fourth round. 

Particular interest attaches to the Wolseley-Siddeley, from the 
fact that she has been built by Saunders and engined by the 
Wolseley Company with the express purpose of regaining the 
international cup, now held by the American Dixie. The boat 
is 39 feet 4 inches over all, 6 feet beam, and has a maximum 
draught of 32 inches. Her power plant consists of a couple of 
eight-cylinder engines, rated at 200-horsepower each. The 
makers, however, refuse to announce the bore and stroke. The 
two motors are mounted side by side with a slight outward list, 
in order to give a little more room for the movement of the 





mechanics. The cylinders are cast in pairs, each pair being 
fitted with a very light screwed-on copper jacket. Valves are 
all on the inside, and do not present any particularly interesting 
feature, with the exception of the welded steel water space over 
each water cap. The eight-throw crankshaft, with bearings 
between each pair of cylinders, and cranks of one group of four 
set 90 degrees ahead of the other group, is a remarkable piece 
of work. The centrifugal pumps on the forward end of each 
motor assure a circulation of cooling water, the exhaust pipes 
being water-jacketed near the engine, then carried aft into a 
6-inch pipe, finally branching into two mufflers. 

Ignition is provided by high-tension magnetos, completely en- 
cased at the forward end of the motor; high-tension coils are 
fitted as a stand-by in starting up. Total weight of each engine 
is 1,670 pounds. On the testing apparatus 207-horsepower was 
obtained from each motor at an engine speed of 1,000 revolu- 
tions per minute. 


Championship of the Sea Won Thrice by Panhard. 


Twenty-one boats, racers and cruisers, started in the Cham- 
pionship of the Sea, run over a distance of 200 kilometers, the 
fifth day of the meeting. On a perfectly calm sea, the Panhard- 
Levassor, Rapiere III., Wolseley-Siddeley, Scarlet-Runner, Grand- 
Tretle, Labor, Lorraine, S. I. A. M., Louis-René, Essembi, Mais- 
Je-Vais-Quand-Meme, Isabelle-Gnome, Lorraine IV., Delahaye- 
Nautilus, Mors-Ulysse, Sec, Lolotte, Leman, Ricochet XVI., 
Jeanette, and Mors-Calypso got away in fairly regular order. 





The “Wolseley-Siddeley” that Won the 50-kilometer Race. 
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At the outset Panhard-Levassor, Rapiere, Wolseley-Siddeley, and 
Grand-Trefle were looked upon as the boats that would set the 
pace. The British Wolseley-Siddeley, however, had to abandon 
almost at the start, owing to difficulties with the clutch of the 
port engine. The Italian Jeanette, which Vincenzo Florio was 
piloting, refused to be started up, and it was not until the first 
boat had a lead of 37 minutes that the amateur sportsman went 
away, determined to go through despite his handicap. The Pan- 
hard boat very early took a lead, and got so far ahead of the 
others that its position was secure from the first. 

Brasier’s Grand-Trefle and the little Rapiere, fitted with Pan- 
hard engines, supplied the sport in the fourth round. For four 
consecutive rounds the two French boats made a neck-and-neck 
race, the Grand-Trefle cutting sharp round the buoys and gain- 
ing at something each turn, only to lose it on the straight. The 
close struggle, watched with tremendous excitement by the mass 
of spectators on the terrace, came to an end by the Grand-Trefle 
shipping too much water, becoming heavier, and falling off in 
speed. The little Rapiere then forged ahead, while the Grand- 
Trefle, after covering two-thirds of the distance, ran for port. 

Vincenzo Florio’s boat, which had started out with the loss 
of half an hour, now found itself fifth, the boats ahead of it 
being Panhard-Levassor, Rapiere, Delahaye-Nautilus, and 
Calypso. The two latter, however, were only fast cruisers, and 
it was not long before the Italian had left them astern. Then 
one of those chances which are always to be looked for in a race 
allowed it to rush in and secure second position. The Rapiere, 
which is certainly a faster boat than the two-year-old Italian, 
had an irreparable accident to its machinery and had to be towed 
home. There was no further doubt as to the result of the race; 
Comte de Vogue piloted his boat past the winning post amid 
enthusiasm—for it is the third time the amateur pilot has won 
the Championship of the Sea—in 3:46:2, equal to an average 
speed of 33.13 miles an hour. 

Panhard-Levassor, which because of its performance at Mon- 
aco without any preliminary tuning up worthy of the name, can 
claim to be of, if not the, fastest motorboat afloat, is fitted with 
four 120-horsepower 4-cylinder engines of about 7 1-2-inch bore, 
driving twin propellers. The lines of the hull are very closely 
modeled on those of last year’s successful Panhard racer. 

The last three days of the meeting were given up to handicaps, 
and the last event of all was a keenly contested struggle between 
France and Britain, in which the former was victorious. This 
last day stands out as the most important one of.the whole meet. 
It began with matches between racers and cruisers of the dif- 
ferent series having qualified in the long distance events. 

After some finals for cruisers, of little international interest, 
Panhard-Levassor, Wolseley-Siddeley, Delahaye-Nautilus, and 
Rapiere lined up for the last and most interesting race of the 
meet, the standing mile and flying kilometer. One after the 
other, the balls dropped down the pole, and almost before the 
last one had reached the end of its course the British Wolseley- 
Siddeley, splendidly handled, had shot over the line and gained 
a few yards on its rival. It was a dead heat at the mile post. 
As the second post was passed, the Frenchman had got well ahead, 
the difference in time between the two fastest boats Europe has 
produced this season being 2 2-5 seconds. At an average speed 
of 34.67 miles an hour, the Panhard-Levassor had won the last 
Monaco race, and proved itself a faster boat than the one built 
by England with a view of capturing the International Cup, now 
held by Dixie. Tabulated, the result of the mile and kilometer 
record is as follows: 


Panhard-Levassor ......0....eeeeeees 2:01 1-5 1:02 4-5 3:04 
Wolseley -BiGGaley cccccccccccccecccce 2:01 1-5 1:05 1-5 3:06 2-5 
Delahaye-Nautilus ......2...e2eseee800000 1:141-5 3:341-5 
Rapiere ....... Ee ee TT eee eT ee 2:20 2-5 Disabled 


At the international nautical conference, which will be held 
in May, one of the most important subjects to be taken up is 
the creation of an international cup, somewhat on the lines of 
the Gordon Bennett cup, to be competed for annually by three 
or four boats per nation. 
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DELAGRANGE CHAMPION FLYER. 


Paris, April 15.—Leon Delagrange has gone ahead of his 
friend, Henry Farman, by carrying the world’s flying record to 
2.43 miles in 6 minutes 43 seconds. It was a magnificent per- 
formance, witnessed by a small number of spectators on the 
Issy-les-Molineaux military ground, in the calm of last Saturday 
evening. Officials of the Areo Club marked out a triangular 
course by means of three flags. Circle after circle was de- 
scribed around the three fluttering yellow flags, the minutes 
lengthening out until 9:15 had been recorded by the timekeeper, 
at which moment the aeroplane gradually came to earth with 
its gasoline and water supply exhausted. Multiplying the dimen- 
sions of the triangle by the number of rounds made, Delagrange’s 
distance was 3.46 miles. On the first two rounds, however, the 
machine had slightly touched the ground on two occasions, 
owing to being too low for the curves, and official recognition 
was only taken of the distance covered since last leaving earth, 
which brought the record to 2.43 miles in 6 minutes 30 seconds, 
the longest distance ever covered under official control by a 
heavier-than-air flying machine. Farman’s record, established 
March 21, was beaten in distance by 1.19 miles. 


Delagrange May Visit America. 


New York, April 21.—As the result of the negotiations which 
are now being carried on by the Chicago Aero Club to have Far- 
man’s and Delagrange’s original machines, or duplicates of them, 
imported for the aeronautical congress to be held in Chicago 
July 2-4, Albert Triaca, chairman of the Aviation Committee of 
the Aero Club of America, announced last night at the meeting 
held at the club headquarters, 12 East Forty-second street, New 
York, that Delagrange would probably soon visit this country. 

Octave Chanute, the American pioneer in aerial flight, began 
the discussion of the evening, the subject of which was the rais- 
ing of $25,000, to be known as the American Aviation Fund. 
Peter Cooper Hewitt spoke favorably for the plan, as did also 
A. M. Herring, who is building a machine for the Government; 
Lee S. Burridge, Charles M. Manly, W. J. Hammer, Augustus 
J. Post, and Capt. Thomas S. Baldwin. 


Rules for Michelin Aero Prizes. 


Paris, April 16.—Official regulations have been issued by the 
Aero Club of France for the two aeronautical prizes offered 
by the Michelin Brothers aud totaling $52,000. The two events, 
which are to be known as the Michelin International Cup and 
the Michelin Grand Prix of $20,000, will be held under condi- 
tions only slightly modified from those first announced: 

Michelin International Cup.—To become the property for one year 
of the owner of the flying machine which shall on the evening of 
the 3ist December have covered the longest distance without 
touching earth. For the present year the distance must not be 
less than 20 kilometers (12.4 miles), around a circuit of not more 
than ore kilometer, marked out by three or four flags. The win- 
ner each year will receive $4,000 in cash, his club will hold the cup 
for one year, and the victorious flyer will be given a fac-simile. 
The winner the eighth year will receive $4,000, and will retain 
permanent possession of the cup. If in any year the cup is not 
won, the prize money will be carried forward and added to that of 
the succeeding year. For 1909 and following years the distance to 
be covered will be modified by the committee of the Aero Club of 
France. Flights may take place in any country having a club con- 
nected with the International Aeronautical Federation. Entrance 
fee is $20 for each day’s attempt. 

Michelin Grand Prix of $20,000.—This prize will be given to the 
owner of the aeroplane which shall, before January 1, 1909, make 
the following flight with two persons on board: Start from any 
point in the Seine or Seine-et-Oise department, fly round the Arc de 
Triomphe at Paris, encircle the Cathedral at Clermont-Ferrand, 
and descend on the Puy de Dome, 4,806 feet above the level of 
the sea. Time iimit will be six hours, the flight to be controlled 
by the Aero Club of France. 


Wrights Reported to Have Sold Their Invention. 
Paris, April 16.—According to a report, which is circulating 
in Paris with considerable persistence, the Wright Brothers have 
succeeded in selling the secret of their aeroplane to M. Lazare 
Weiller for the sum of $100,000. 
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AN FRANCISCO, April 15.—When the word was flashed 
over the wire early on the morning of the first day of April 
that the Italian racer, the Zust, had left Los Angeles, and was 
making her way northward, the local Italian clubs and colony in 
general, the Automobile Club of California, and every enthusiast 
of the automobile, regardless of nationality, began to make 
preparations for the reception of the racer and her crew. The 
Automobile Club of California, through its representative, the 
writer, immediately set to work preparing a pilot car. Chevalier 
Rocco, the Italian Consul, and the Italian Touring Club had 
already appointed Armando Pedrini to carry the welcome, not 
only of the club, but of every Italian citizen, and to pilot them 
to this city. By noon, the big tourist car, carrying the Stars and 
Stripes on one side of her tonneau, and the royal standard of 
Italy on the other, flying small pennants of the Automobile Club 
of California at her head, sped down Market street and boarded 
the ferryboat for Oakland, as the run was made over the same 
route as that taken days earlier by the American Thomas until 
San José was reached. Here it was learned that the Zust had 
left Santa Barbara at 12:20 o’clock, and was on her way over 
the Coast route. From San José, the search was commenced, 
down the country road, through Edenvale, San Martin, Morgan 
Hill, and Madrone, to Gilroy. 


Down the Picturesque Coast Route to Meet the Zust. 


All along the way the flags were cheered, and the heart of many 
a son of Sunny Italy warmed as the standard of their royalty 
unfurled to their view. Many were the inquiries as to the time 
the car would be brought past that way. From Gilroy, the pilot 
car made its way to Salinas through San Juan, and over the 
grade so well known to autoists of California, bearing the name 
of San Juan Grade. The route is one of the most picturesque 
rides open to the automobile to be found in this part of the State. 
About a mile from San Juan the gradual rise commences, with 
small, easy grades at first. The road is fairly good, although 
it is made rough during each Winter by the vehicles which 
travel it in the rainy season and leave the imprint of the wheels 
and the horses’ hoofs in the soft adobe mud, which is baked 
hard when the sun dries it up. Steadily climbing, one may look 
down into the cafions and valleys far below, which, in the late 
afternoon, are particularly beautiful in their lights and shadows. 

Meanwhile a steady pace upward is kept. Around the side of 
the hill, with its grassy slope rising on one side high above and 
falling away on the other side into darksome ravines below, there 
intrudes occasionally a cold gray rocky bluff, enlivened at inter- 
vals by rock-lichen; then, again, it is a dense mass of trees and 
shrubbery, with every shade of freshest greens and brown, great 
bunches of wild lilac and honeysuckle, and the wicked, enticing 
beauty of the poison-oak. Slowly daylight deepened into twilight. 
The green freshness of the distant hills faded into deep purple, 
while their tops seemed to touch a sky painted in rosy tints of 
mauve and pink. A stop was made at the summit to take in and 
enjoy to the full the beautiful view. On one side lay the culti- 


vated Santa Clara valley, with its miniature houses and cattle, 
resembling a set of Noah’s Ark, and on the other the wild beauty 
of the hills and Upper Salinas valley. The descent was easy, 
and rapidly made, and it was but little after 7 o’clock when the 
pilot Tourist reached the garage in Salinas, where the stop was 
made for the night. 

The telegraph wires were immediately put in use, and mes- 
sages were sent to points along the line to find the travelers. 
After some little time, the word came that they were at Gaviota, 
and would spend the night there, and, after making a few repairs 
in the morning, would proceed northward. The next morning, 
Paso Robles was communicated with, and it was found that they 
had not arrived there, so a start was made for that place. From 
Salinas, the route lay down the Salinas valley, through Gonzales 
and Soledad, over the foothills of the San Lucia range, and on to 
Jolon. At Soledad, the message was received from Santa Maria, 
saying that they had passed through there; so a brisk pace was 
taken. For several miles the road lies in the bed of the valley, 
which is at present carpeted with wild flowers and the first 
shoots of the early crops. ‘The foothills were soon reached, and, 
after a few small grades, the road leads through a beautiful 
natural park. The trees and shrubs are set almost symmetrically, 
on a smooth, green lawn, and, for a number of miles, it looks like 
the work of a landscape gardener. At Jolon, the telephone was 
again used, but nothing definite could be learned, and the pilot 
car and the White steamer, carrying the editor of L’Jtalia Vaily 
News and several members of his staff, which had joined the 
Tourist at Salinas that morning, started on down the valley. The 
run was made then to Bradley, and another attempt was made 
to reach the Zust. This was more successful, as the message 
came back that they had left Paso Robles, and San Luis Obispo, 
and were going to try to make Gonzales. It was now about 9 
o'clock, and as the Zust had some pretty bad roads to come over 
before they reached Bradley, v here they would meet the pilot 
car, it was decided that the tired searchers should rest at the little 
hotel. 1 offered to stay on watch, and the rest of the party 
turned in, 


In the Night Hours the Zust Was Greeted. 


Seating himself in the tonneau of the Jourist, wrapped in a 
great coat, the watchman waited. ‘he night was exceedingly 
balmy, but quite dark, as the little town lies im a valley, and te 
Stars, although there seemed to be more than the usual number 
in the sky, shed very little light, and as the hours went past it 
grew colder and darker, and the silence was almost oppressive. 
in the distance could be heard the call of a night bird, or the 
bark of a coyote, or the more familiar one of a dog in some 
farmyard, but the whole world seemed to be wrapped in a blanket 
of darkness to sleep. Suddenly the alert ears of the watchman, 
who had been lost in revery, heard the throb and whirr of an 
engine, so foreign to the environments in which he sat, which 
he at first thought was a train passing over the track not far 
away. Listening more closely, the unmistakable chug-chug of 
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a motor was distinguishable, and his experienced ears knew it 


was the motor of a foreign make. The road lay around a bend, 
and soon the lights of the powerful lamps flashed, and he shouted, 
“All hands on deck!” In a moment the little hotel was alive, 
and the members of the party gathered, as the big travel-stained 
car, with her dusty, weary crew answered the shout of welcome. 
As the night was so far advanced, it being then about 1 o’clock, 
the racers decided to rest until morning, and, after much con- 
gratulation and many questions answered, the party again rested. 


Enthusiastic Receptions at Every Hamlet. 


At 4 o'clock the call was given to arise, and, after breakfasting 
and a minor repair made to the big Zust, the return run was 
begun. The morning was very cold, a heavy frost laying over 
everything, and, before starting, it was found advisable to take 
the cushions of the automobiles into the living-room of the little 
hotel and thaw them out. Back over the same route as was 
taken by the searching party on their way down, the Tourist led 
the big Zust. At every farmhouse, every roadhouse and every 
town, the little groups had gathered to greet the racers and to 
shout bon voyage to them as they sped past. At Soledad, a 
short stop of half or three-quarters of an hour was made for 
luncheon, and then the trip was continued. About a mile out of 
Salinas, the first car from San Francisco joined the procession, 
and the names of Sirtori and Scarforglio were cheered, and the 
automobile fell into the procession. At Salinas, the citizens had 
gathered in the main street, and quite an ovation was given them 
here, flowers and Italian colors being thrown into the car. More 
automobiles joined the parade at this place, and the next relay 
of the run was made. Near Gilroy, the racer was met by the 
car of A. P. Giannini, containing Chevalier Rocco, the Italian 
Consul in this city; G. Pierano, the pioneer Italian of the State, 
and several other prominent men, and the big Packard fell into 
line. Gilroy was reached, and another big reception was tendered 
the heroes here; then to San José. 

At this place the United Clubs of Italy gave the crew and the 
members of the pilot car a banquet, which lasted well into the 
evening. A number of speeches were made. Some of those who 
spoke were A. Pedrini, cashier of the Bank of Italy; S. Rocco, 
and G. Peirano. The remarks of the latter were most impressive, 
on account of the age of the speaker. Peirano is past eighty, 
but is still hale and hearty, with the clear Italian eye and a 
noble-looking head. He spoke to the crew, encouraging them to 
the end that they were aiming for, telling them to obtain victory, 
if possible, for the glory of themselves, their country, and their 
God. The entire party, the crew of the racer, and their friends, 
remained in San José for the night. The next morning, the last 
few miles were covered to Oakland, passing through Milpitas, 
Alviso, Haywards, and San Leandro. At each place more flowers 
were thrown and flags and bunting waved at the big grey car. 
The parade by the time it reached Oakland was several blocks 
long, and, on account of the crowd of cheering spectators, the 
cars proceeded slowly down Twelfth street to Broadway, and to 
the Creek boat, which carried them to San Francisco. Here the 
welcome was scarcely less enthusiastic than that given to the 
American car, and a cheering mob greeted the car at the ferry. 
Up Market street to Montgomery, out Montgomery to Mont- 
gomery avenue, along Montgomery avenue to Bay, out Bay to 
Van Ness the line of march lay. This is through the Italian 
quarter of the city, and every house that boasted a flag had it 
hanging from the window and waved from the doors or steps. 
The car was piloted to the St. Francis Garage. 


Next Came the French De Dion. 


Upon receiving word from St. Chaffray, of the French De Dion, 
that he was in Tulare, and would proceed northward on Monday 
morning, the 6th of April, over the same route as traveled by 
the American Thomas, as representative of the Automobile Club 
of California, I left in the pilot car, Stearns, for Los Bafios. 
The De Dion reached Los Bafios early on Tuesday morning, 
however, as it was necessary for the car to make a big detour 
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of the usual road between Fresno and Los Bajfios, on account 
of the flooding of some of the irrigation ditches. After a very 
short stop, piloted by the Stearns, the De Dion started for 
San Francisco. 

After leaving Los Bajios, the road lies for fifteen miles over 
rolling ground, and the pilot car had already found that a natur- 
ally worn road across fields was the best way to make the dis- 
tance. This was the route taken, and the French car rolled 
along at an unusual rate of speed over the fields. Finally, the 
mouth of the Pachecg Pass was reached, and a tittle less speed 
was necessary, as through these valleys and up these mountains 
the road is very winding, making sharp turns and having steep 
grades. While on one of the highest and steepest grades, the 
cars met a team which did not like the appearance of these 
throbbing monsters, but before any one from the pilot car could 
reach them, St. Chaffray himself was at their heads, and led 
them past. This is, no doubt, what has won admiration and 
good wishes for the De Dion, rumors of which had long since 
reached California. Seeing several short cuts, the little low 
Stearns was tempted to take them, although in one or two cases 
they were exceedingly steep. It was found that the big De Dion 
was always there and ready to take these, notwithstanding her 
size and weight.. “Old Glory” was everywhere to be seen inter- 
mingled with the tri-color of France, which gladdened the hearts 
of. the travelers. All the little towns along the road had their 
crowd of cheering citizens, but the occupants of the car, as the 
distance between them and San Francisco grew less, were very 
impatient to reach the City of the Golden Gate. At San José a 
stop was made for luncheon, where La France Club had made 
preparations for a large banquet at the Lamolle House, but 
St. Chaffray, desiring to make the 4 o’clock ferryboat from Oak- 
land across San Francisco Bay, spent about an hour here, then 
sped on to this city. When the city was reached, it was found 
that 160 miles had been traveled by the De Dion in the day. 
When asked thefr opinion of the roads they had come over, 
they stated that they considered that the roads of California 
were unusually good, and St. Chaffray said that those they had 
covered in the last day of their trip in California reminded him 
a great deal of the roads of France. On account of the lack 
of knowledge of the exact whereabouts of the De Dion and 
her crew, it had beer impossible to make public the arrival of 
the racer in this city, so that there was no great crowd awaiting 
her at the ferry. The cars passed up Market street to Sutter, 
out Sutter to Van Ness, and thence down this avenue to the 
headquarters of the Renault selling branch, where the car re- 
mained until shipped. 

The Motobloc has withdrawn from the contest, and will be sold 
in this city for a comparatively low price. 





THOMAS CAR LEAVES SEATTLE FOR JAPAN. 


SEATTLE, Wasu., April 21.—Owing to their inability to have 
passports viséd by a Russian Consul, the Thomas crew was com- 
pelled to forego sailing on the Glen Logan, direct to Vladivostok, 
and left on the Shawmut for Yokohama, leaving this after- 
noon. E. R. Thomas is here to see his car off and made every 
effort to have the passports in due form, but the nearest Russian 
Consul is at San Francisco. 

For the first time since leaving Buffalo, when the Zust had a 
slight lead, the Thomas finds itself in the rear, the Zust and De 
Dion having left for Japan last week, St. Chaffray being deter- 
mined to sail, despite the protests of Lieutenant Koeppen and 
Sirtori that it was an unsportsmanlike thing to do. Sirtori has 
been re-engaged and he sailed on the Glen Logan, together with 
Lieutenant Koeppen and the Protos, though the latter’s driver de- 
serted. The Thomas will run across Japan to Tsuruga, taking a 
steamer thence to Vladivostok, and as the Aiku Maru, carrying 
the foreigners, was delayed at Victoria, the Americans may over- 
take them:’ The chances of the Thomas came near vanishing in 
the close escape from being wrecked that the Bertha had on the 
trip back to Seattle from Valdez. 
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SOME COMMONER FAULTS OF AUTO DESIGN 


By A. H. DENISON. 


MERICAN manufacturers proudly declare that the de- 
sign, material and workmanship in their cars is as 
near perfection as can be reached, yet troubles that may 
be traced directly to the design are occurring on high-grade 
and high-priced cars. The essentials of the motor and the 
transmission system usually have every care lavished on 
them, and the proper valve and ignition timing obtained 
by the use of costly and delicate instruments. The utmost 
attention given to those parts—the motor bearings, valve 
operating mechanism, etc.—in their design and development 
in the drafting room will not be of the slightest assistance 
to the operator who is “stuck” on the road with running gear 
troubles. Following the rule of tracing troubles from cause 
to effect, the apparent cause may be the loosening of a nut 
or bolt, or the character of the road being traveled. 

The real cause of the trouble is “the work that particular 
part must perform, also the conditions under which it must 
labor and still do its work,” had not received sufficient con- 
sideration. It seems to be in minor details, where it would 
seem that particular care or experiment was not needed, 
occasionally rather important considerations overlooked, that 
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Where a Right-handed Screw Caused Trouble. 


causes most of the trouble and expense to the unfortunate 
owner of that car. Reliability trials are very good in their 
place, but they would teach a great deal more if the cars 
entered had a thousand miles to their credit and were taken 
from their daily work instead of being tuned to the limit in 
the factory and then handled by the factory experts. 


Some Typical Instances of Faulty Design. 


The following are a few instances of where the lack of 
sufficient consideration in designing the parts referred to has 
been the cause of trouble. A big car came into the garage 
one evening and as the motor stopped someone called the 
operator’s attention to a very bad leak in the radiator, the 
water being emptied in a very short time. An examination 
of the floor in the rear of the car showed that no water had 
been lost while the car had been running. The driver de- 
clared that he had not struck anything, and the appearance of 
the front of the car and radiator seemed to bear out his 
statement. The hood was raised and in the rear a stream 
of water could be seen issuing from a tube, the radiator 
being of the honeycomb type. This’ seemed to indicate that 
the end of a tube had opened. The radiator, when dismounted 
later, showed a gash about three-fourths of an inch deep, one 
inch wide and three inches long. On the motor, coinciding 
with the gash, was an idler gear driving the water pump and 
magneto. 

The idler ran on a 1-inch shaft, secured to the motor base, 
and was lubricated with a grease cup. It was held on by a 





3-8-inch flathead machine screw and washer about 1-4-inch 
thick and countersunk to receive the head of the machine 
screw. To prevent the movement of the idler affecting the 
screw a small dowel pin was driven into the shaft and the 
washer drilled to fit over it. (See sketch.) The dowel pin 
held things for about 2,000 miles. After the ‘radiator was 
taken off and the front of the motor examined to find the cause 
of the trouble, the washer was found in the pan directly un- 
derneath the idler. It was recognized, the idler examined 
and both screw and pin were missing. Later the screw was 
found at the bottom of the pan. The motor, being right- 
handed, would turn clockwise. The idler, meshing with a 
gear on the crankshaft, would turn counter-clockwise, and 
the machine screw, having a right-handed thread, would, 
when turned counter-clockwise, back out. When the re- 
straining influence of the dowel pin was lost the movement 
of the gear, carrying with it the washer, soon ran the screw 
out, though how it had the power of damaging the radiator 
so much is a question. The radiator was taken to the garage 
repair shop and though nearly three pounds of solder was put 
in it it could not be made water-tight and will probably have 
to be sent to the manufacturer. In putting the washer and 
screw back the dowel pin was changed so that it will be 
impossible for it to work out again, as the sketch will show. 
A thin cast aluminum guard covered the gears usually, but 
the driver, in order to tighten a troublesome stuffing-box 
that persisted in leaking unless a cupful of grease was forced 
into it at regular short intervals, had removed the guard 
that morning, and, being called in a hurry, had not stopped 
to replace it, as it was not necessary to the operation of 
the motor. It may sound very improbable, but, judging 
from the extent of the damage to the radiator, if the gear 
guard had been in place it would have been broken and with 
serious results to the timing gears. 


Unprotected Gasoline Tanks Are Common. 


On the following evening, after the same car came in, an 
odor of gasoline was noticed, and examination revealed a 
slight leak in the gasoline tank. The tank was built of sheet 
copper, 1-16 of an inch thick, and without reinforcement to 
protect the bottom. Slung at the rear of the chassis by two 
wide straps, almost square in shape, the rear was about 22 
inches from the center of the axle. The discharge pipe from 
the muffler was carried right under the tank and held by a 
loop riveted to one of the straps, and the end of the pipe 
projecting about two inches further to the rear. The dam- 
age to the tank was directly above the exhaust pipe and 
the end of the pipe was bent in such a manner as to indicate 
dropping on an obstruction. The soft copper, offering less 
resistance than the pipe, suffered most, being bent and torn 
enough to allow a slight leakage of gasoline, amounting to 
about thirty drops a minute. The driver remembered drop- 
ping into a deep hole that, after dark, was impossible to 
avoid, and it is extremely probable that the damage was done 
there. The dangers that an unprotected gasoline tank is 
subject to in striking stones, collisions in traffic or striking 
something while reversing is sufficient to cause many manu- 
facturers to place it under the front seat. On this car both 
exhaust pipe and bottom of the gasoline tank were battered 
quite a little, showing contact with the ground many times. 

All gasoline cars must have a control system and the de- 
signer usually has a free hand to work out his own ideas. 
Simplicity, long life, ease in manufacturing are usually the 
principal points kept in view. The preeminent consideration 
should be “safety” and in perfecting the design the ultimate 
must always be considered. One type of car, equipped with 
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a sliding gear transmission, did not have a neutral position 
provided for the control lever. To attain the same result 
the clutch pedal was provided with a latch, locking it in re- 
lease position. While working on the car in the garage one 
day, with the motor running, one of the repair men struck 
the pedal accidentally, and, one of the speeds being in mesh, 
the car ran away, though it was caught before any damage 
was done. Here there must be quite an element of danger 
in persons getting in or out of the car accidentally striking 
the pedal, to say nothing of mischievous youngsters who 
would not hesitate to start a car running away, thus pos- 
sibly causing a serious accident. 

The question may be asked if there are advantages in this 
system that would make it more desirable or overcome the 
need of considering the factor of safety. The planetary 
gear system is more prone to troubles of this nature, yet it 
has advantages in the fact that were a sliding gear system 
handled in the same manner as the planetary gear, the gear- 
box would be ripped to pieces in short order. 


Steering Gear Defects Are Very Dangerous. 


Newspaper reports of serious accidents invariably give 
the cause as due to the steering gear, though whether the 
report comes from an expert or the reporter that views the 
wreck is not told. That steering gear trouble is the most 
alarming form of trouble that can take place is evident, for 
if anything else gives way the probability is that the car 
will be stopped in a very short distance, or at least subject 
to the control of the operator. If any part of the steering 
system breaks down all control over the car is lost, and the 
wheels may be deflected by slight irregularities in the road. 
The driver, possibly aware that something is wrong, will 
naturally center his efforts on the useless wheel in front of 
him. If the steering system is not designed properly and 
with a thorough comprehension of the conditions under 
which it must operate, it must be tested daily, and then it 
is not safe to trust it too much. This does not refer to the 
proportioning of the material or the composition of the 
steels used, but to the work in the drafting room. A chain 
is no stronger than its weakest link and the steering system 
follows the same rule, its weakest point is usually lying be- 
tween the junction of the steering arm with the drag link and 
the worm and sector. A mistake frequently made is that of 
putting in a steering gear that is too light for a heavy car, 
and when subject to heavy shocks is liable to bend the arm or 
shaft; then the degree of right and left throw is changed, 
possibly so much that the car will not turn a corner without 
reversing. When the weight and speed of a high-powered 
car are considered, the hard driving over rough roads, the 
steering system is subjected to very severe shocks, and the 
remarkably few accidents that are caused by the troubles 
which can actually be traced directly to the steering system is a 
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most convincing tribute to both the designer and the metallurgist. 


Where the Steering Gear Is Apt to Go Wrong. 


One high-powered heavy car has a front axle that has 
stood the shock of striking a telegraph post while traveling 
at a speed of a mile a minute. The axle between spring seat 
and steering pivot took the shock and the end was bent 
about three inches through without sign of fracture. The 
cross steering rod, connecting the two wheels, was fastened 
to the steering pivots by ball and socket.joints. The knuckles 
are curved so that the balls hang directly downward and, en- 
tering directly into the socket, are held by an internal cup 
nut with castelled head and split pin. This works very well 
when new, but use—it being impossible to keep the joints 
free from dust—will soon change the shape of the ball from 
circular to elliptical at its equator, thus necessitating con- 
tinual adjustment. The wear, not being evenly distributed, 
and the continual adjustment necessary to keep the sockets 
tight enough to prevent the ball passing through, caused 
binding when the wheels were cut to extreme left or right. 
When traveling over muddy roads the mud seemed to choke 
the sockets and allow the wheels to turn about only 20 de- 
grees either way from straight ahead, and thus making the 
use of reverse necessary to get around a short curve. These 
faults are of secondary importance when it must be said that 
the cross rod has dropped while on the road. One car suf- 
fered this while traveling on a mountain road, but the driver 
stopped the car before any damage was done. On another 
occasion the rod dropped and caught between the spokes of 
one of the wheels. The car was running very slow at the 
time and the wheel did not suffer beyond a little paint. On 
account of wearing considerations, the amount of adjustment 
allowed for must be limited and this is soon all taken up. A 
partial remedy is to be had in enclosing the joints in cov- 
ers and packing them with grease. Considered from the 
manufacturer’s standpoint, yoke-shaped connections would 
be cheaper to forge, machine, and would be absolutely free 
from the many troubles the ball and socket type is heir to. 
Very few people would care to purchase a car subject to 
steering gear troubles. 

There is no perfect car, though some cars have reached 
a high standard of development. Their designers, study- 
ing the action of each individual piece of mechanism, and 
giving it all conceivable tests to eliminate faulty or poor 
designs, and thus working continually on the same type of 
car, have it developed as near to perfection as the engineer- 
ing standards of to-day have reached. The use of chrome- 
nickel or vanadium steels in axle or crankshaft may indi- 
cate a desire to put the best material that money can buy 
into the car, but they will not help a defective fuel or steer- 
ing system in the slightest. Improvement in design, to be effec- 
tive, must be applied to what experience shows to be defective. 





ONE OF THE NEW USES 


FOR OLD AUTOMOBILES 





ANY photographers in the East-end of London publicly ad- 
vertise that clients can be photographed in a motor car if 
desired, says The Car. In conversation with an assistant in one 
of these studios, he explained the details to the writer. No extra 
charge is made for the temporary use of the car to-day, though, 
when the idea was first adopted, this was done; but the competi- 
tion between the photographers on Sundays, when most of the 
business is done, is so keen that the charge has been done away 
with. The cars are hired for the occasion, and all the extras, 
even down to the goggles and ladies’ veils, are supplied. The 
young man is instructed how to take his seat, and the young lady 
is asked to compose her features, but the advice is generally 
useless, as, in the words of my informant, “ninety-nine out of a 
hundred of them look as if they would be more at home on top 


of a bus.” On Sundays, parties follow each other, and those who 
are waiting their turn stand in the yard and watch their prede- 
cessors being “took.” On weekdays those who wish for the use 
of the car must notify the photographer beforehand. It would 
be a dead loss for him to get the car for one party, so he takes 
the names of those who desire this style, and when he has got a 
half dozen parties who are willing and able to attend on the same 
day he arranges for everything. The cars used in this way are 
ones that have had their day and have been superseded by more 
up-to-date vehicles. The aliens, who are so numerous in the 
East-end, are particularly fond of being taken in this manner, in 
order to send the cards home to impress their relatives with the 
success they have achieved in England, as the subjects mani- 
fest a fitting sense of the importance of their position. 
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DETAILS OF THE FOUR NATIONAL MODELS 





ITH a view to meeting as widely varying demands as 
possible, the National cars are being shown this year 
in four distinct models of touring cars, in addition to which 
there are the National roadsters and limousines, so that there 
are practically eleven models in all. These are divided into 
two groups, the four- and the six-cylinder types, though there 
is a striking amount of similarity, not alone between these, but 
all of the cars, so that any of them will be recognized at once 
as the product of the same factory. Of the four models, the 
little six is new, as is also the big four, Models N and T, respec- 
tively. The policy of the National designers of adhering to sepa- 
rately cast cylinders has been departed from to the extent of 
employing cylinders cast in pairs on the small six-cylinder 
model, though both the large six- and 
the large four-cylinder machines still 
have separately cast units. The 
motors are all turned out in the home 
factory, and are characterized 
throughout by those features that 
have -become distinguishing marks 
with the builders of the National. 

Chief among these is the employ- 
ment of the D. W. F. ball-bearings 
for supporting both the crankshaft 
and the camshafts, there being seven 
of these annular ball-bearings on the 
crankshaft of the large six-cylinder 
car, and four on that of the little 
six, owing to its twin cylinders. 
Double ignition, employing two sets 
of plugs, one placed over the inlet 
valves and the other over the ex- 
haust, characterizes all four models. 
With the exception of Model K, 
which is one of the representatives 
of the National line that is substan- 
tially the same as its 1907 predecessor, 
a Bosch high-tension magneto is em- 
ployed as the source of ignition cur- 
rent. On the Model K, a Remy 
high-tension magneto forms the 
equipment, the supplementary ignition 
in each case consisting of a storage 
battery with a single coil and high- 
tension distributor. 

One of the distinctive features of 
the big six National is the employ- 
ment of brass closing plates for the 
openings left in the sides of the 
jackets of the single-cylinder castings, 
which are of the outboard valve- 
port type. The use of this form of 
construction permits the cylinders to 
be placed very close together, and 
makes a very much shorter motor 
than is possible with the regulation 
type of closed jacket, in addition to 
which the large openings permit of 
the effective removal of all the core 
sand. The little six is the only Na- 
tional on which twin cylinders have 
been employed, but the manner in 
which the design is carried out would 
make it appear that the National de- 
signers are fully as conversant with 
this type as that to which they have 





Chassis of the National Model R “‘Little Six.” 


devoted all their attention for several years past. All the cast- 
ings are made with flat tops, and the water piping is greatly 
simplified, besides being made less conspicuous by carrying it 
along the sides of the cylinders. The same yokes are employed 
on each side to retain the inlet and exhaust manifolds and the 
respective circulation piping on the same side. Gaskets have 
been eliminated .on all these joints, ground taper joints having 
been substituted, thus facilitating repairs and reassembly. 

The valves are all made of nickel steel heads on machine 
steel stems, the diameter being 2 inches in the big six, and 1 7-8 
inches in the little six, all being made interchangeable in the 
various models. Hardened and ground lifters, working in bronze 
housings, equipped with felt boxes to prevent oil and dirt work- 
ing into the crankcase, are employed. 
The pistons are made with heads 
slightly domed, and carry four angu- 
larly split compression rings, all of 
which are placed above the wrist-pin. 
The connecting rods are made with 
marine type big-end bearings, and 
are split at their upper ends. Steel and 
bronze spiral pinions are employed 
for the timing gears. A Crandall 
mechanical oiler takes care of the 
essential of lubrication, the oil being 
distributed directly to the cylinders, 
the crankcase, and to the change- 
speed gear and rear axle unit, the 
oil for these different parts all pass- 
ing through sight feeds on the dash. 
The practice of distributing oil di- 
rectly to the transmission system of 
the car eliminates quite a number of 
grease cups. The water-circulating 
pump is situated forward, on the 
left hand of the motor, and is driven 
by a separate shaft, the Bosch mag- 
neto being similarly situated and 
driven on the right-hand side. 

In Model T, the big six-cylinder 
car, the motor has 5 by 5-inch cylin- 
ders, while its wheelbase is 127 inches 
and its rolling equipment consists of 
36 by 5-inch tires. In Model R, or 
the little six, the cylinders measure 
4 1-2 by 4 3-4 inches bore and stroke, 
the wheelbase is 116 inches, and the 
tires are 34 by 4 1-2 inches. The 
large four-cylinder car, Model N, 
also has 5 by 5-inch cylinders, its 
other dimensions being the same .as 
those of Model K, which has a 4 7-8 
by 5-inch motor, 122-inch wheelbase, 
and is shod with 34 by 4 1-2-inch 
tires. The Schebler.carbureter is em- 
ployed as a standard part of the 
equipment for this essential on all 
of the National motors. 

No attempts at the introduction of 
untried innovations are to be found 
on any part of the chassis of ‘the 
various models, and this is particu- 
larly true of the transmission sys- 
tems, which are substantially the 
same as those which have always 
distinguished the National cars. The 
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Magneto Side of the National “Little Six’’ Motor. 


time-tried leather-faced cone clutch is to be found on all of 
them, eight flat springs being interposed between the leather 
and cone, to ease the engagement and assist in releasing the 
clutch. These springs rest in recesses cut in the under face 
of the leather band. Uniformity of de- 
sign is also to be found on all four 
models where the change-speed gear is 
concerned, a selective type giving three 
forward speeds being employed in each 
instance. This gear box is of a distinctive 
type of design that has long been identi- 
fied with National practice, in that the 
main and counter shafts are both carried 
in the same vertical plane, the main shaft 
being superimposed. It is supported on 
three liberal-sized Hess-Bright annular 
ball-bearings, while the countershaft re- 
quires but two. Connecting the gear- 
set with the rear axle driving unit is an 
enclosed propeller shaft, the tubular 
housing having a yoke end forward 
hinged to one of the transverse mem- 
bers of the frame, while at its rear end 
it is brazed directly into the spherical 
steel differential housing. Between this 
supporting tube and the driving shaft, 
two annular ball-bearings are  inter- 
posed, one at each end. 

In the braking equipment the usual 
practice of concentrating the brakes in 
drums placed on the driving wheels has 
been followed. Both the running, or 
service, and the emergency brakes, are 
of the expanding type, the former engaging against the inner 
face of a drum 11 inches in diameter, while the latter engages 
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a 15-inch drum. Instead of the usual friction materials em- 
ployed for this purpose, a metal-to-metal contact is employed. 
Ball-bearings have been specified wherever good practice has 
indicated that they could be used to advantage, so that in addi- 
tion to those used on the crankshaft and camshaft, the gear-box, 
propeller shaft, differential and the like, they have also been 
introduced into the support of the steering knuckles. 

Use is made in all the models of the platform type of spring 
suspension in the rear, the side members employed in connec- 
tion with these transverse springs being exceptionally long, 
ranging from 56 inches in the big six car to 50 inches in the 
little six, as well as both the four-cylinder models. The big 
six carries a 39-inch transverse member for the platform sus- 
pension, while in others this spring measures 37 inches. The 
forward suspension consists of the conventional semi-elliptic 
springs, measuring 40 and 44 inches in length on the models 
already classified. The form of subframe construction for the 
support of the power plant and change-speed gear, as hitherto 
used on the National cars, has been adhered to without any 
change. On all, except the Model K, an option is given on 
either the new type of straight line bonnet adopted this year, or 
the familiar round bonnet and radiator that have always been 











Some Essential Components of the National Motors, Including the Ball Bearing Crankshaft. 


National features, and that are familiar on road and track. 

It will be evident from a review of the foregoing specifications 
of the National line for the present season that time-tried and 
approved engineering standards have been closely adhered to 
throughout. The cars represent the result of an evolution ex- 
tending over several years, rather than a complete construction 
designed to meet the present demand and to ve abandoned in 
favor of something different a year or so later. The original 
structure stands out prominently beneath the numerous detailed 
improvements that have been added from year to year, the 
process being one of constant refinement rather than change. 
This is equally true where the new models are concerned, as it 
is with their predecessors, as the same features of construction 
that characterize the latter have been applied in designing the 
new cars, which reveal the same painstaking care in the execu- 
tion of those numerous details of construction that go to make 
a car reliable in everyday service, or the reverse, according to 
the manner in which they are taken care of by the builder. It is 
the little things that count on an automobile, and that they 
have been amply provided on the National models is apparent. 
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LETTERS INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 





WIRING CELLS FOR A SINGLE-CYLINDER MOTOR. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,319.J—I am sending you herewith a rough sketch of a wiring 
diagram for a battery on an auto, and would like to hear from 
you whether it is correct or not. Please publish a correct dia- 
gram, showing how to wire eight cells for a single-cylinder motor, 
as I think it would be of much interest to some of your new read- 
ers, of which I am one. A. D. CARPENTER. 

Sauk Center, Minn. 

The sketch you send is correct for wiring eight cells in 
series-multiple connection, that is, two groups of four each 
in series (zinc to carbon), while the groups themselves are 
connected up in multiple (carbon to carbon and zinc to zinc), 
thus giving the voltage of four dry cells and the amperage 
of two. The accompanying diagram shows how to wire 
eight cells for use with a single-cylinder motor. Connect 
the two groups of four in series as already explained, using 
a common ground connection for both, as shown at tne left- 
hand end of the sketch. The horizontal lines in the form of 
an inverted pyramid constitute the accepted symbol for a 
ground connection. Provide a three-point switch and con- 
nect the terminal of one group of the batteries to point No. 
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Diagram for Wiring Eight Cells for a Single-cylinder Motor. 


I, aS indicated; then connect the second set to point No. 2, 
as shown. By moving the switch lever from 1 to 2 the dif- 
ferent sets of cells may be used alternately. Connect the 
carbon terminals of both sets of cells to point No. 3 on the 
switch. This will give a series-multiple connection enabling 
both sets of cells to be used together and will be found 
handy when they are no longer fresh. Connect the other 
end of the switch lever, indicated by the single point at the 
right, to the primary, or low-tension, side of the induction 
coil. Both the primary and secondary windings of the coil 
must be grounded, as shown, this usually being made in the 
form of a single connection by coil makers. A high-tension 
cable is led from the secondary of the coil to the plug. The 
ground connection indicated on the latter is taken care of by 
its insertion in the cylinder. 


WOULD LIKE TO HEAR FROM MAXWELL OWNERS. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

{1,320.]—I would like an answer to the following: I have a Max- 
well two-cylinder touring car which I ran 5,600 miles last year and 
one thing about its running has annoyed me and it remains an 
unsolved problem. The engine on starting will miss a few strokes, 
then black smoke issues from the muffler, and finally on giving it 
more spark and throttle, everything is all right and there is ample 
power for hills and sand and speed up to 30 miles an hour. How 
to make this engine pick up without the bad mixture having to be 
worked off is my problem. If it be liquid gasoline sucked up into 
the cylinders shutting down the needle valve, opening the air ought 
to cure it, but I am compelled to set the air and needle valve 
where it will give the power required on the road. . If I might hear 
from some Maxwell expert or owner, I will be happy. Should any 
owner care to correspond with me, I will exchange experience. 

Oak Park. CHARLES J. RADWAY. 


Maxwell owners who have had similar experiences, and who 
think they can help Mr. Radway out of his difficulties, may 
write to this department and their letters will be published here, 
or, if Mr. Radway will send his complete address, it will be 
given to those wishing to correspond with him direct. 


GREASE-SAWDUST “DOPE” FOR SILENCING GEARS. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,321.]—Somewhere I have read of a combination of grease and 
sawdust for use in front timing gears to prevent the roaring of 
the same, especially when the motor is running fast. If you can 
enlighten me as to the proportions of each, I will much appreciate 
it, as this is an annoyance which it appears difficult to correct on 
my car. HARRY S. HALL. 

A mixture of grease and sawdust has been adopted in 
street railway practice to silence the reduction gears between 
the motors and driving pinions, and works very effectively. 
In isolated instances the same expedient has been resorted 
to for the purpose of silencing the change-speed gears on 
old cars. What is known as jeweler’s sawdust would be the 
best material for the purpose, owing to its fineness and uni- 
form consistency. The proportions will naturally depend 
upon the character of the grease employed, but sufficient 
should be used to make a mixture of a comparatively stiff 
consistency that will not work out of the case. This com- 
bination cannot be employed in a location where it is apt to 
find its way into ball bearings, as the material will get into 
the races and the balls will act as a mill, quickly becoming 
very hot. 


IGNITION AND VALVE TIMING ARE WRONG. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

(1,322.]—Will you kindly give us some suggestions regarding our 
Reo engine? We have a 1905-1906 Reo car, and have changed the 
two carbureters for a single Breeze carbureter, but we cannot get 
both of the cylinders to run when the motor is slowed down. 
We have carefully examined the valves and have timed the engine 
exactly, according to the best of our knowledge, so that both cylin- 
ders take gas at the same time and spark at the same time. The 
compression in both cylinders is the same. 

Choptank, Md. W. M. WRIGHT & COMPANY. 

If you have so timed the motor that “both cylinders take gas 
and spark at the same time,” it is marvelous that you have suc- 
ceeded in ever getting them to run properly. In the two- 
cylinder, horizontal type of engine, such as the Reo car is 
equipped with, it is customary to place the crank throws 180 
degrees apart. Thus, the pistons both approach the center and 
recede from it together. Hence, when one cylinder is firing, the 
other one is drawing in a fresh charge, and when the cylinder 
which has just fired, is exhausting, the other one should be com- 
pressing. Then the cycle of operations is repeated. If you will 
adjust the valve and inlet timing of your motor so that it may 


work as outlined above, you should have no further trouble 
with it. 


EXPLAINING THE DIFFERENT METER READINGS. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,323.]—I noted “Four Cylinder Sal’s’ queries in regard to coil 
testing experiments. He brings up a number of interesting points. 
From reading his letter I think that I am correct in assuming that 
the readings which were higher for the French instrument were 
made in series with a vibrator coil, also that in both cases where 
the instruments were compared with a standard this was done 
with a constant, continuous current. The fact is that two instru- 
ments which agree perfectly with each other when compared by 
means of a continuous current may, especially if of different con- 
struction, show widely varying results when connected to an in- 
terrupted circuit, such as that which embraces a vibrator coil. 
The explanation of this fact is briefly as follows: 

The current is at zero amperes when the circuit is first estab- 
lished at the vibrator, rises till the maximum amount is reached, 
which is at the instant of the breaking of the same by the vibrator, 
when it falls rapidly to zero. This process is repeated while the 
coil is in circuit at about seventy or more times per minute. The 
result is that, owing to the inertia of the indicator needle and other 
causes, the needle has not time to either reach the maximum 
value of the current or to return to zero. It therefore takes up 
a position about midway between these two points. For various 
reasons some instruments respond much more readily to the rise 
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of current than to the drop. These will therefore give a higher 
reading than instruments which are not so responsive. 

The explanation of the apparent discrepancy of the two standards 
may, of course, be explained by assuming that the amperemeters 
may have undergone a change during the time elapsing between 
the two comparisons or that one or both of the assumed standards 
were not such. On the other hand, it may have been the fact 
that in the second case the comparison was made by substitu- 
tion, and that the pocket instruments had a slightly greater re- 
sistance than the standard instruments, thus altering the re- 
sistance of the circuit and the amperage. Theoretically the re- 
sistance of an amperemeter should be zero, and in standard in- 
struments it closely approaches this value. While in small-sized 
pocket instruments it is probably much greater than in standards, 
yet under the conditions of actual use this resistance is so small 
when compared to the total resistance of the circuit as not to 
materially affect results. HAROLD H. BROWN. 


HELPING HAND FOR FORD RUNABOUT OWNERS. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,324.]—In letter No. 1,217, March 12 issue; also letter No. 1,277, 
of March 26 issue, in regard to trouble with Ford runabout, would 
say that I think I can help them out of their trouble. The trouble 
I think is with the pipe that runs from the gasoline tank to the 
carbureter. The brass pipe that runs from gasoline tank to car- 
bureter runs close to and parallel with exhaust pipe. When going 
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Suggested Change In Gasoline Pipe Supply Arrangement. 


up a hill, or, perhaps, after running 8 or 10 miles without stop- 
ping, the exhaust pipe gets almost red hot, and that in turn makes 
the brass gasoline pipe hot and this makes gas of the gasoline 
before it gets to the carbureter, and that makes a weak mixture 
and loss of power. To remedy this, disconnect brass tube at gaso- 
line tank, take out plug at the bottom of the tank, get one-half 
inch street ell, put in bottom of tank in place of plug that was 
taken out, then get a one-half inch piece of pipe about 4 inches 
long, threaded at each end, put one end in street ell, then get one- 
half inch elbow, put on other end of pipe. Put the plug that was 
taken out of tank in the elbow, connect gasoline pipe and then 
you have it. Care should be taken not to have one-half inch pipe 
too long, so as to be sure that the brass pipe does not rub against 
driving shaft, as it might wear a hole in it. Below is a rough 
sketch of what I mean. This is a very easy job, and anyone can 
fit it in half an hour, as the bottom of tank is threaded to take one- 
half inch street ell where plug is taken out. 
Battle Creek, Mich. CHARLES GILBERT. 


MR. FRANKLIN BOTH AGREES AND DISAGREES. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,325.]—Your reply to Mr. Fay’s question: ‘“‘Why is it that there 
are not more high grade cars driven by air-cooled engines?’ is 
certainly very fair; we think practically correct, so far as it goes. 

However, we are inclined to take exception to your statement 
that “It appears to be more difficult to sell air-cooled cars.” Is it 
more difficult? In most cities where the Franklin is sold its sales 
are larger than the sales of any other one make of automobiles, 
and in some places the sales of the Franklin outnumber the com- 
bined sales of all other makes of automobiles. For example, in 
the State of Washington we have twice as many cars as our 
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nearest competitor, which is a low-priced water-cooled runabout. 
In 1907, 119 Franklins were sold in the city of San Francisco. Of 
the American manufacturers there are only two or three who sell 
more automobiles than this company, and these are the makers 
of the very low-priced machines. In value of sales the Franklin 
is probably about next to the top. 

We think the point is, that a water-cooled automobile is easier 
to make than an air-cooled automobile; that is, there is less 
knowledge among manufacturers of the science of air-cooling. 
Most anyone can make the water-cooled motor, as only ordinary 
knowledge is required, it being easier to cool. In the air-cooled 
motor, it is a case of knowing what to do and doing it scientifically. 

Otherwise, we agree with all you say. 

H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., 


Syracuse, N. Y. H. H. FRANKLIN, President. 


CITES AN ADDITION TO MR. GODLEY’S LIST. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,326.]—As a reader of your journal, I was interested in the 
article of the 9th, comparing American and foreign light cars. Your 
statement that the only American cars of that class were the 
Thomas 16-20 and the Franklin 16-20, omits the $1,100 Cameron 
16-20, 4-cylinder, air-cooled touring car—a reliable little vehicle. 
It seems to me that there is a great field in this country open to 
this class of car, on account of their initial low expense and their 
low rate of operating and tire charges. On the other hand, they 
can give to the ordinary man, who has not more than $1,500 to put 
into a car, all the service and roadability he usually needs. For 
such a car it would seem that the ideal engine is a three-cylinder, 
air-cooled, two-cycle engine, with friction transmission and double 
side chain drive (chains enclosed), reinforced wooden frame, mag- 
neto ignition, the power to be from 15 to 20 or 22 horse. I ven- 
ture to prophesy that five years hence will see many cars built 
along the above outline in actual use in this country. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. “TWO CYCLE.” 


ATTRIBUTES DIFFERENCE TO ERROR ON SCALE. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: A 
[1,327.]—In reply to letter No. 1,292, in the April 9 issue, I would 
suggest that the readings taken on the coils and the readings 
compared with the standards were on different parts of the scales. 
Now many of the low and medium-priced meters used in labo- 
ratory work are correct in one part of the scale (usually near the 
center) and have a considerable error near“the ends of the scale. 
This might explain why the errors were so different with different 
current readings. H. A. FISKE. 
Kingston, R. I. 


TWO-CYCLE, TWO-CYLINDER FRICTION DRIVE. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,328.]—In answer to letter No. 1,297, in the issue of ‘“‘The Auto- 
mobile” of April 9, there is a two-cycle, two-cylinder, friction-driven. 
runabout made here in Buffalo and called the Chief. The con- 
cern that manufactures it has an office in the Ellicott Square, 
Buffalo. I am under the impression that it was first shown here. 
at the automobile show this year. It has either 28 or 30-inch 
wheels, and is somewhat similar in appearance to the Model N- 
Ford. GEORGE N. LIPPITT. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


OUTSIDE INFLUENCE CAUSE OF DIFFERENCE? 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,329.]—Referring to your query No. 1,282, under “Letters In- 
teresting and Instructive,” it has occurred to the writer that pos- 
sibly the meters referred to are of the permanent magnet type, in. 
which case, in using or making tests it is quite important that they 
do not come in close proximity to other similar meters, magnets, 
or iron of any nature. This will affect the reading, and it is pos- 
sible in making the tests referred to that this point was not con- 


sidered. E. C. WILCOX. 
Meriden, Conn. 


DURYEA BUGGYAUT MEETS THE REQUIREMENTS.. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,330.]—Mr. Strawn’s inquiry for an auto using friction drive and 
two-cylinder motor is met by the Duryea buggyaut. It is also air- 
cooled, using two cylinders 43-4 by 43-4 inches. The peculiarity 
of this vehicle is the arrangement of the drive. It consists of 
grooved rollers bearing in large grooved rings and drives much as 
does the locomotive wheel on the rail. These rollers are of two- 
or more sizes, and can be shifted by steps so as to give different. 
speeds, but not a variable speed. CHAS. E. DURYEA. 

Reading, Pa. 
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T last the problem of how to be both chic and warm when 
autoing has been solved. The day of the fur coat is almost 
past, so far as this season is concerned, and already there is a 
lively sale of cloth and pongee wraps with linings that make them 
comfortable for early spring wear, and yet these same coats are 
not too heavy for certain summer use. A prominent importer is 
showing some unusual styles in homespuns and Scotch tweeds 
whose lines are plays on the voluminous evening wraps we have 
seen during the past winter. The accompanying illustration of 
the papillon coat represents one of the picturesque models fash- 
ioned after the popular butterfly wrap that every woman who 
owned one found it the most comfortable outer garment she 
ever possessed. 

The cut of this coat is quite out of the ordinary and extremely 
smart, yoke and sleeves merging into one, yet with noticeable 
absence of the much abused Japanese sleeve. The collar is wide 
and provided with an extra piece of cloth cut triangular shape 
which may be closed snugly under the chin, bringing the collar 
over the ears. Fancy metal buttons close the fronts of the wrap, 
which spread to generous proportions as they near the hem, 
while a bias seam at the back saves it from uncomfortable bulki- 
ness. The material employed in this remarkable garment is tweed 
nearly half an inch thick, but as light in weight as eiderdown. 
Golden brown with indistinct markings of Irish green make this 
particular papillon coat one of the most attractive that has been 
placed upon the market this season. . 

One of the most interesting features of the spring fashion ex- 
hibits are the oddities in automobile coats. At a recent opening 
there was a prevalence of light colors made even more con- 
spicuous by touches of brilliant hues such as flame color,’ scar- 
let, jockey green and kindred shades. On an imported pongee 
coat the accessory color was canard blue—that intense tone found 
on the tips of the wings of fancy ducklings. Another extraordi- 
nary combination was olive green pongee and Japanese coral. 
Beside the pipings and lining, which were of this color, the 
sleeves and fronts were decorated with large imitation coral 
buttons, which, together with long silk loops, closed the gar- 
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ment. With these gay color schemes running 
rife in extreme fashions, much variety and 
modishness may be achieved by judicious use. 

Many models both artistic and serviceable 
are shown in various weights of pongee and 
rubberized silk. The choice in both materials 
ranges from the severe dust coat to the full 
flowing model with cape-like sleeves and ample 
fullness from shoulders to bottom. The natural 
tan or mode tones of pongee are in high favor, 
and make excellent foundations for the garish 
Oriental embroideries so much the vogue just 
now. With the prevailing craze for Danish 
blue, the Chinese blues which border strongly 
on this shade are being pressed into service to great extent. 
And very pretty are these wonderfully wrought embroideries 
done in soft blues with now and then touches of yellow or 
green. These elaborately trimmed coats have an additional merit’ 
inasmuch as they accommodate themselves to almost any style 
gown and are in good taste for all occasions. 

Quantities of handsome braiding are found on many of the 
elegant wraps for automobiling. Showy ornaments and branden- 
bourgs in the color of the coat they decorate are also much 
used in connection with needlework.. Another modish trimming 
is made of heavy cordings covered with pongee and formed into’ 
all sorts of fantastic ornaments and applied in conspicuous parts 
of the garment. Midway between the two extremes of severely 
tailored coats and those of fancy silk is the province of pictur- 
esque models less practical than the former and more expedient 
than the latter. Unless the elaborate automobile coat be treated 
with skill both in the cutting and ornamenting it becomes an 
unsightly thing to be shunned by women of discriminating taste. 
Thus it is advisable to consult only the best dealers when order- 
ing automobile toggery that will meet the demands of fashion 
and retain, indefinitely, its smart effect. 

The high Directoire collar is a feature of some of the recent 
importations, and whether of the turned down order or merely 
straight and high, is exceedingly becoming to the woman of long, 
slender throat. A long touring coat of biscuit-colored pongee, 
semi-fitting and falling gracefully from the shoulder, ripples 
slightly toward the hem and has bias folds of tobacco brown silk 
finishing the brown and cross-barred collar, cuffs and pockets. 
The effect is extremely modish, yet quite simple in treatment. 
On a similar coat of gray pongee the decoration consists of 
green leather tabs running down the front and fastening on oppo- 
site sides, also extending over the shoulders in Gibson effect. 
The high, straight collar is of the same material and closes tightly 
about the throat. Another stunning model, in elephant gray, is 
trimmed with tiny insets of shrimp-pink leather introduced in the 
collar and cuffs and in the centers of the braid, ornaments faster- 
ing the fronts. 

Some exceedingly good auto coats in rubberized silk in gray, 
brown, tan, blue and green are being worn. Like all garments 
for this use, they are long and loose, and many of the smartest 
models, instead of having double-breasted fronts, fasten to the 
left side, thus allowing double thickness over the chest and no 
possibility of cold penetrating through the opening. This side 
fastening in one form or another is gaining favor with coat 
designers both here and in Europe. Many of the recently un- 
boxed models show this mode of closing. The reseda green silk 
rubber coat pictured is an example of the possibilities of this 
side fastening, yet it has the appearance of closing directly in 
the front, and in all its details is a particularly charming 
model. Special attention is called to the white satin wind cuff, 
which feature adds admirably to the comfort of the wearer. 

A certain well-known dealer in high-class automobile apparel 
is showing a capital wrap for easy access. This fetching cloak 
is of the Inverness cape type, comfortably long and warm. Like 
the first tweed coat described, this great cape is also fashioned 
of that delightfully light weight material that possesses nearly 
the same amount of warmth as fur. The rich crimson mixture 
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by the French nuns in their places of exile. The sets are white or smoke-gray, 
lined with self or contrasting color wool, also crocheted or knitted. 

Nothing new in automobile veils has appeared, but all the old favorite designs 
are made up into voluminous hood-like affairs that cover the hat and tie at the 
side or back, the latter being the latest fad with the smart autoist. If there is 
any choice in the matter of designs, it falls to polka-dot effects. There is no 
fixed law as regards color, so long as the pattern offers plenty of contrast. The 
goggle that is pronounced most satisfactory by many enthusiastic women auto- 
mobilists has but one lens or window. This gives the wearer unobstructed 
vision in every direction, while the double windows are claimed to tire the 
eyes. This new goggle is mounted on a dustproof wire screen which affords 
ample ventilation and which is made further comfortable by a chenille covering 
over the wire rim. 












































SOME SPRING NOVELTIES SHOWN IN LONDON. 


A new English coat designed for women automobilists’ spring wear, and 
shown at Drykitt’s in London, is built of grayish green Lovatt tweed, full 
length and double breasted, and is fitted with two separate detachable linings. 
The one is of squirrel lock, with which there is a soft nutria collar 
to fall over the tweed, and the 
other is of the finest Cape lamb 
leather, of extremely light weight. 
Both these linings are fastened in 
with patent studs. As the tweed is 
in all respects perfectly finished, it 
is possible to wear it without either 
of its linings, and thus three com- 
binations are to be found in one 
wrap. 

In London novelties, several light 
overcoats for women have made 
their appearance. One of these is in 
a soft shade of green, striped with 
a darker toning. The garment is 
nearly full length. 

The other coat is in the same 
fine cloth in brown shading, and is 
made double-breasted. 


Biscuit Colored Pongee Coat with 
Plaid Trimmings. 


is brightened by stitched tab effects 
of plain red broadcloth. So clev- 
erly cut is this cape that its skirt 
provides ample fullness to doubly 
cover the lower part of the body 
with the overlapping fronts. Past 
experiments with double cape ef- 
fects have invariably proven futile, 
despite all the improvised strap- 
pings to prevent the wind from 
pelting the face of the wearer with 
the corners. 

When the auto coat is but lightly 
lined, or perhaps there is no lining 
at all, an extra waistcoat or sweater 
makes it more practicable for cool 
spring days, and all through the 
summer months such an adjunct 
would be a serviceable possession 
for long trips in the automobile. Brown and white and black and white checks 
in English worsted makes a stylish waistcoat that may be worn with aimost any 
color wrap. Or, if these combinations are not fancied, here again is a splendid 
opportunity for an enlivening touch of color. In the matter of such details, one 
is at liberty to choose whatever is considered the most becoming, provided, of 
course, that the contrast with other articles of apparel is not inharmonious. 
Some women motorists prefer conspicuous waistcoats that show wide con- 
trast when the outer wrap is opened, and if the coat be of somber hue this little 
vagarie is rather pleasing. 

Certain English sweater models of fine wool, buttoning double breasted from 
shoulders to hem, are finished with straight standing collars of supple leather. 
The same material is found on the cuffs and the covering of the buttons, all of 
which trim the sweater effectively. Other styles in English sweaters have 
leather belts and pocket flaps, giving them a more elaborate appearance. A 
loose coat of heavy, rough material has, instead of a sweater to supplement its 
warmth, a stock and shield of knitted angora, and with it is shown a muff of the 
same soft wool, nearly three-quarters of a yard long and of proportionate 
width, with but little perceptible weight. These comfortable accessories are made Slik Rubber Garment for Dress or utility. 


A New Papillion Ulster. 
Courtesy Scandinavian Fur & Leather Co. 
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AUTO TALES TOLD OF THE UNSOPHISTICATED 


By CHARLES B. HAYWARD. 


NCE upon a time there was a man who set forth to be- 
come the possessor of an automobile, and, like unto 
most others of his ilk, he wished to see many, many cars 
before taking the fatal step—remember, this was in 1904— 
and, in the seeing, to accumulate one of those vast funds of 
knowledge with its attendant vocabulary that makes of a 
man an autoist. He had already looked over quite a number 
of what the salesmen had in every instance assured him, with 
much fervor, were the very best cars in the market—each 
one, in fact, was the representative American car. As to the 
others, the less said the better, though, be it said in passing, 
there was hardly a salesman in the lot who had not sufficient 
love for his competitors to put in a good word or two for 
the other fellow, merely to give a faint idea of how very, 
very rotten the other fellow’s car actually was. Of course, 
he could say a great deal more and often did, but it is hardly 
necessary to dwell further on this phase of the matter. 

As already mentioned, the seeker after information, and 
a car, had seen quite a few when he was introduced to one 
that was the virgin four-cylinder vertical product of a fac- 
tory that had, up to that time, devoted itself exclusively to 
the production of smaller cars and had made quite an envi- 
able reputation thereby. Consequently the name of the car 
was not strange, though this was something that could not 
be said of its appearance. Other cars had salient points, but 
it required their backers to bring them to the notice of the 
intending purchaser; on this one they stood out all over, no 
one could possibly miss them. After taxing the powers of 
the salesman not a little for one of his caliber, for some 
salesmen were not any better equipped with technical knowl- 
edge then than they are now, one of the members of the 
agency firm who did know the car joined in the conversation, 
or rather relieved the salesman, much to the latter’s satisfac- 
tion. “What on earth do you put such extraordinarily long 
hubs on your car for?” resumed the interrogation point. 
“Oh, those,” said his new informant, “best hubs on the 
market. Clever piece of designing, that. Those hubs are 
water-cooled. You can drive your car up any hill you can 
find and your wheel bearings will never get hot. Great 
thing to have on your car.” 

But the seeker was not sufficiently convinced and passed 
on, and in the course of his rounds examined other cars. 
Carburetion, ignition drives and the hundred and one other 
preliminaries that the man who is learning the game wants 
to know all about having been thoroughly gone into, on the 
next one he came across, the seeker thought it was time 
for him to ask a few. “Your car hasn’t got water-cooled 
hubs, has it?” he naively inquired. “Water-cooled what?” 
said the salesman. “Why, water-cooled hubs to keep the 
bearings from running hot, especially when you're climbing 
hills.” 

The Show a Most Prolific Source. 


Probably 90 per cent. of all the tales told of unsophisti- 
cated buyers have their origin at the annual shows, and, 
despite the vast spread of technical and quasi technical 
knowledge that the automobile has brought in its train, the 
crop appears to be unfailing, though, perhaps, not as gen- 
erous as it has been in former years. Whether it be due to 
the fact that the salesmen of one year are the general sales 
managers and presidents of companies of the year following, 
certain it is that the crop of utterly unsophisticated technical 
talkers, whose mission it is to interest the prospective buyer, 
is never lacking. Cars may come and cars may go, but the 
salesman who has to refer you to the “technical man” or 
the “factory man” or the “mechanical man” of the firm, the 


moment your inquiries get beyond the merest commonplace 
of automobile construction, is apparently always in the front 
row and the first to catch the eye of the visitor who means 
business, 

Not that the salesmen are any worse ‘than some of the 
prospective buyers who feel that they have.primed them- 
selves with miscellaneous mechanical information and are 
not at all backward in making the fact known, for it is quite 
frequently a case of Greek meeting Greek, and the result is 
almost invariably a tale that is worth the repeating. One of 
these that grew at the Chicago show was of this order. The 
prospective one had carefully looked over every part of the 
car with an extremely knowing air and finally stooped down 
to take a view from beneath. “My, but that’s a large fly- 
wheel you have there,” he remarked; “I don’t like that 
feature at all. What’s the use of carrying such a big wheel 
around with you all the time?” “Oh, that’s all right,” the 
salesman assured him blandly; “we'll give you any size fly- 
wheel you like.” 


The Eternal Feminine Is Not Lacking. 


Some women pick up technical talk almost as quickly as 
they do conversation of a nature commonly reputed to be an 
inherent shortcoming of the sex, and, like their brothers, they 
are not a bit averse to showing their knowledge on occasion. 
This is another show story. The salesman had realized his 
opportunity and had discoursed at great length on the advan- 
tages of separate cylinder castings, and his hearer drank it 
all in in order to be able to summon it to her assistance at 
some future psychological moment. “What did he mean by a 
‘five-bearing’ shaft?” asked the wise one’s companion, as 
they were about to walk away. “Oh you see, on this car,” 
illustrating by reference with a daintily gloved hand to the 
polished chassis, “there is a crankshaft between each cylin- 
der.” “Oh——” 

But the salesman feels himself on much firmer ground 
when he has one of the fair sex to deal with, as even the 
most innocent-looking of male visitors may turn out to be 
a sharp. True, upholstery and paint is no longer the chief 
topic of the automobiling girl’s conversation at the show, 
although she can’t get away from them altogether, but it is 
a rare bird indeed who can boast much knowledge of me- 
chanical details, and the salesman can usually bank upon 
that. One of the representatives of this species that is almost 
sui generis, i.e., automobile salesmen, was taking much 
pleasure in describing the beauties and mechanical advan- 
tages of the product of his firm’s factory, and had progressed 
very smoothly over a great deal of what might have been 
shaky ground had even a fairly well-informed male visitor 
been the interrogator, when the lady asked him, “Oh, what 
is that there? You haven’t told us about that, and I don’t 
remember ever having seen one of those on a car. Our car 
hasn’t got any such thing as that on it, has it, Gladys?” 

“Why, all cars have that on,” said the professional smooth 
talker, “only you’re not at all apt to see it when the body is 
on. That’s the contortionist rod.” 


But Races Also Produce Their Quota. 


Probably the number of stories that have their origin at 
the automobile race track or along the scene of a big road 
race are not only far more numerous, but likewise more 
amusing than those which the show stands bring forth. Un- 
fortunately, however, few of them appear to get into cur- 
rent circulation and so usually fail to come within hearing 
distance of the man with the retentive memory, or, what is 
better, the little note book, except when their perpetrator 
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happens to hold an official position, as was the case in the 
following instance. He was the referee of one of the 24-hour 
races, but it goes without saying that he had not been ap- 
pointed to the position by reason of his great knowledge of 
things automobile. All the contesting cars had been care- 
fully weighed in at the beginning of the race, and the same 
procedure was to be gone through at the finish in order to 
verify the weights. During an intermission, one of the com- 
petitors who was then in the lead stopped at the grandstand 
and jokingly asked the referee if he could take the carbureter 
off his car in order to save weight. “You can do what you 
like,” replied the official in question, with all due seriousness, 
“but I’ll disqualify you at the end of the race. The rule is 
the rule.” 

A number of years ago when there were so few gasoline 
cars in existence that excitement was derived almost entirely 
by racing electric cars at county fairs, a designer who was 
then prominent in that field, and is now even more so as a 
producer of gasoline cars, took two of his machines down to 
one of these festive agricultural celebrations held in the 
vicinity of Providence, R. I. The machines were naturally 
objects of the most engrossing curiosity to the tillers of the 
soil who had never seen anything but a two-wheel cart 
drawn by a hay motor on the race track, and they crowded 
as near to the vehicles as their sense of personal safety 
would permit.. The machines were designed to. make high 
speed, and consequently could not run very far without being 
recharged. An impromptu charging room had been rigged 
up under one of the horse sheds, the current being taken 
from the trolley circuit on the road outside. The process of 
charging was the thing that mystified the graybeards most. 

“How much does that ’ere. machine weigh, neighbor?” 
curiously inquired one of them of the assistant in charge of 
this very essential part of the business of racing an electric 
automobile. “Oh, about a ton, ton and a half, I guess,” was 
the reply. “Crickets, much as that, eh? And how much 
does she weigh when you get her full?” “Full of what?” 
“Why, full of ’lectricity, of course. Ain’t that what you be 
shootin’ into her now?” Lack of space prohibits attempting 
to detail the various and sundry arguments by means of 
which that assistant tried to instill into the agriculturist some 
of the most elementary principles of electricity with a view 
to convincing him that it was not sufficiently tangible to have 
weight, but all in vain. “She must weigh more when she’s 
full. Stands to reason, must be so,” and his hearers, with 
one or two exceptions, were of the same opinion. 


Factory Men Have Volumes Tucked Away. 


Get an experienced factory man in a mellow and communi- 
cative mood and he will open the recesses of his memory. 
It is more than likely that therein is stored a vast accumula- 
tion of tales both amusing and instructive, for no man can 
go through seven or eight years’ experience in building and 
selling cars, not to speak of repairing them, without having 
such things actually thrust upon him. Even though he be 
not blessed with an over-retentive memory, superinducing 
a reminiscent mood will be productive of a gem or two in 
the majority of instances, while if half a dozen designers and 
factory men could ever be prevailed upon to detail their 
experiences of this kind, there is little doubt that an amusing 
volume of short stories could be easily compiled. 

On one occasion, the owner of a car which he had bought 
earlier in the same season telephoned the factory that there 
was something wrong with the engine and to please send 
over and have it towed to the shop as it could not be run 
safely. An examination showed the crankshaft to be so 
badly bent that the repair was necessarily a lengthy job. The 
owner took occasion to come to the shop during the course 
of its carrying out, and was at pains to inform the superin- 
tendent that his chauffeur had put the car in that condition 
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by “running the engine on one cylinder.” As a matter of 
fact, it was the chauffeur’s fault, but a jutting rock in the 
road which could have been avoided was the chief contrib- 
uting cause. 


The Newspaper Man Always a Factor. 


But your scribe can always be relied upon to furnish his 
quota when it comes to “breaks” of this character, and one 
of them that is quite a gem in its way was the outgrowth of 
the recent Importers’ show in New York. It will be re- 
called that all the exhibitors on the main floor of the Garden 
were not builders of cars; there were one or two manufac- 
turers of bodies included and as a means of attaining extra 
publicity one of them, whose name is a by-word on the other 
side where fine carriage work is concerned, used space in the 
daily newspapers to advertise Carosserie, which was the only 
information vouchsafed, other than that of the firm name 
appended beneath. This tale brings to light the fact that 
there are more ways of obtaining advertising contracts than 
one, though this is a phase of the story that need not be 
dwelt upon at any great length. The advertisement had been 
running in this form without change for a week or two when 
a newspaper man from one of the many so-called “financial 
journals” requested an interview of the manufacturer. It 
was granted, and the seeker after business immediately 
handed up a lengthy type-written brief and requested the 
manufacturer’s opinion of it, remarking, by the way, that it 
ought to be worth a contract, as if printed it would do him 
—the manufacturer—a great deal of good in the way of de- 
sirable publicity. The latter accordingly set himself to the 
task of perusing it. “Four-cylinder vertical, water-cooled 
motor—four-speed selective type transmission—shaft drive, 
highest standard of workmanship throughout, one of the best 
“French productions,” and a great deal more to the same 
effect, he noted as he glanced over the numerous long folios 
of the write-up. 

“What might this all be about?” he inquired of his visitor. 

“Why, that’s a good write-up of your new car that we’re 
going to print, the matter of advertising being satisfactorily 
settled in the meantime, of course.” 

“Our new car? What new car are you talking about; we 
don’t build any cars.” 

“Why, the new Carosserie car, of course.” 

But the advertising members of the newspaper fraternity 
are not the only ones to get a bit off the track in this manner. 
As a matter of fact the scribes of the semi-society sheets 
are among the worst and most frequent offenders. It is 
hardly necessary to introduce their breaks; they speak for 
themselves, as witness the following gem, intended as a 
technical description of a new model, and taken from a 
Brooklyn weekly but a short time since: 

“The motor possesses all of its valves, inlet and exhaust, 
on the same side. The cylinders are cast in pairs, and the 
crankshaft is separated by four bearings. This is a special 
patented arrangement of lubrication, assuring a continuous 
flow of oil to all bearings. ‘ 

“The eccentric rod controlled by the camshaft works, by 
the aid of a little rod, a pump in the lubricator in itself. It 
is found on the dashboard of the chassis. The pump driven 
from the motor sends the oil into the side feeds. The oil.is 
directed from there to the four main bearings of the motor, 
the gear box and the back axles. 

“The fifty-sixty horsepower chassis is fitted with a pat- 
ented friction clutch, which is made of an ordinary leather 
cover, male cone encased in a cast rim, forming the female 
cone. The gear box is four speed forward and one reverse.” 
This is not an extreme instance by any means, as it would be 
quite possible to cite some that are little short of unbelievable, 
so utter a lack of even the most rudimentary knowledge do they 
display. 
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AVANNAH, Ga., April 20.—‘The Hermitage,” located four 

miles outside of Savannah, is an old plantation of ante- 
bellum days, settled in 1810 by the McAlpine family, of which 
Judge McAlpine, of Savannah, is to-day at the head. Autoists 
always visit it when in Savannah. On this plantation were 
originally owned 222 slaves and their families. The McAlpine 
family, naturally, did not believe in slavery, for each slave 
and his family’ were given a portion of ground, and on this 
ground he raised various products of the soil, taking them to 
the manor, or the “Hermitage,” as it is called, for sale. He 
received fair compensation for his work. 

The spreading live oak trees on the plantation were planted 
in 1815, and form magnificent arches. The plantation is now 
deserted, and has not been occupied except by descendants of 
the slaves since the war. The old Hermitage is closed, and two 
of the basement windows, which are closed by tight boards, 
are supposed to be entrances to the dungeon, where unruly 
slaves were supposed to have been confined. This could not 
have been the case, as the windows enter the wine cellar of the 
former owner. 

The building to the right of the entrance, as the plantation 
is entered, was the home of the former overseer. The post in 
front of the door was supposed to have been the whipping post, 
but this is also not the case, as no slaves were ever whipped at 
the Hermitage. 

The grounds are a mile square, and are very beautiful. They 
were occupied during the war by a regiment of negro soldiers 
of Sherman’s army, who looted the place and ruined it. It has 
never been occupied since that time. It is understood that many 
overtures have been made to buy the Hermitage, but a price 
of $400,000 is placed upon it. 

Visitors in Savannah are invariably warned not to go too 
far from the grounds around the Hermitage, owing to the rat- 
tlesnakes. This is probably the most interesting point around 
Savannah, as the old slave quarters are shown, now gone to 
rack and ruin, and the descendants of the old slave families 
meet the visitors with the old coon songs of the days before 
the war. The former hospital to the left on entering is shown, 
and in the old days of the plantation a doctor was under con- 
tract to call weekly at the plantation and care for the slaves. 
Common report has it that this was undoubtedly the happiest 
of homes in the days of slavery, as slaves were taken splendid 
care of, and the family Bible is said to have recorded carefully, 
along with the births of the family, the births of the slave 
colony as well. This was exceptional “before the war.” 

Hardly an hour of a pleasant day passes that does not present 
on the lawn and beneath the grand old live oaks of the Hermit- 
age a vivid contrast between the old and the new, in the pres- 
ence of automobiling parties. It does not require a surcharge 
of sentiment for those who have driven there in their modern 
cars to picture the family coach and four, rolling with pon- 
derous dignity up to the porch; to see in the mind’s eye the 
pickaninnies swarm about the horses’ heads, or imagine the 
dignified master and stately matron of the mansion coming down 
the marble stairway from the porch to greet the arriving guests. 
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HOUSANDS of automobile owning 

tourists make an annual Winter pil- 
grimage to the Florida east coast. Some 
settle down at one of the half dozen well- 
known resorts scattered along the Atlantic 
shore. Of these, practically only the so- 
journers at Ormond and Daytona, between 
which lies the world-famous beach speed- 
way, bring their cars with them. At St. 
Augustine, Rockledge, Palm Beach, and 
Miami there is a bare scattering of cars outside of those main- 
tained by enterprising auto-liverymen for hire. 

Thousands are content each winter to make the journey down 
and up the coast by train, with never a thought of the touring 
and excursion pleasures their cars locked up in garages at home 
would bring them in this maligned, so-called auto-pathless 
Florida. 

Thousands more in the North either store their cars for the 
winter, or use them in ploughing through snowdrifts, or buck- 
ing against face-freezing winds, longing for the coming of 
spring, or for some warm, not too inaccessible land that will 
give them touring between leaf-fall and flower-bud seasons. 

To .all of these, THe AUTOMOBILE correspondent, who has 
recently made the 372-mile run from Jacksonville to Miami, and 
in so doing enjoyed the most novel, picturesque, and delightful 
tour of his experience, recommends the Florida east coast. In 
the week between the Ormond and Savannah meets, he made 
the journey, the occasion being a race organized by “Senator” 
Morgan. It had but few starters, and fewer survivors, but 
those that stayed out missed a chance for a rattling good rough 
road battle, so far as competition counts, and a journey through 
Florida forests and along the Indian river that was a touring 
dream from the standpoint of novelty and picturesqueness. It 
goes without saying, and has been repeatedly proven, that an 
automobile can be pushed over any kind of road through any 
kind of country. The tourist can even ride with pleasure over 
rough highways, providing he be content to moderate his pace 
to suit conditions. Along the Florida east coast it is far from 
being an all-the-way battle with sand and corduroy paths. For 
one-third of the journey it is really good going, even when 
measured by Northern highway standards. For another third 
it is pleasant riding at a ten- or twelve-mile an hour gait. For 
the other third one has pretty hard fighting and slow ploughing 
over rough forest tracks and through heavy sand, not too hard, 
though, to be a cheap price to pay for the joys of the other 
two-thirds. 

There are good shell, coquina, or gravel, roads in the neigh- 
borhood of all the resorts. St. Augustine has 12 miles of shell 
roads. There are 10 miles of fairly good country road into 
Ormond, and south, through Daytona and Smyrna, nearly to 
Oak Hill, 28 miles more of stone and shell highways. Ten 
miles of good traveling may be had in and out of both Titus- 
ville and Rockledge. Sixty-six miles of splendid coquina road 
stretches from Palm Beach to Miami. In a word, in the run 
down the coast one has at least 136 miles of good going.. Not 
half bad for Florida, hey? 
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Four bona 
fide entrants 
started in the 


race from 
Jackson- 
ville. There 


were two little 
10-horsepower 
Cadillac run- 
abouts. In one 
of them Mor- 
gan rode as 
far as Or- 
mond, where 
its owner, Dr. 
W. N. Stinson, took the wheel. The other had Claude Nolan for 
pilot. Dr. J. H. Pittman drove a 22-horsepower Buick as far as 
St. Augustine and then quit. The newspaper men went in a 
chartered 24-horsepower Peerless of the vintage of 1905, with its 
owner, C. F, Wheeler, at the helm. Harry Wilbur, of the Jack- 
sonville Times-Union, and W. H. Harrison, of the New York 
Tribune, were your correspondent’s fellow voyagers. Morgan 
joined the car at Rockledge, Wilbur having shifted to Dr. Stin- 
son’s Cadillac as a third passenger. 

Much of the story of the trip will, of necessity, cluster around 
the newspaper car. And right here a tribute is due James 
Laughlin, 3d, for the splendid work he, Vice-President G. E. 
Sebring of the Florida East Coast Automobile Association, and 
their companions in the Cleveland Pathfinder did in laying out 
the route for the run. The route which was printed in Morgan’s 
Ormond race program was unmistakable and accurate. Save for 
a 12-mile stretch between Rockledge and Fort Pierce (29:2 to 
41:0) the odometer readings were absolutely accurate. The book 
even marked the dangerous stumps. At crossroads and doubtful 
places, signs were put up. Following the book and the signs— 
these for the most part in the little traveled forest and wilderness 
and not likely to be removed—it will be an easy task to make the 
run without a guide. A Pope-Hartford party did it thus without 
difficulty. 

We had but crossed the ferry over the St. John river and gone 
less than five miles before we struck highways that should make 
the Duval county road authorities ashamed of themselves. Bar- 
ring the run through a real wilderness between Fort Pierce and 
Palm Beach, they were the worst we encountered on our whole 
trip. The 35-mile run to St. Augustine was through a pine forest 
practically all the way. The road, though well marked, was little 
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more than a worn path, and at places there were stretches of 
sand. For all that, one can easily make the journey in three 
hours. We crossed small and sometimes shaky bridges and at 
times shallow fords. At places we passed saw mills and tur- 
pentine camps. We stopped at Bayard Station at a combination 
inn and general store for dinner. Its proprietor, whose name | 
have forgotten and I took no notes, John Anderson tells me is 
doing a lot of hustling to stir up road building reform in this 
county. He gave us some valuable hints as to new paths laid 
out since the pathfinders went through. 

Just outside of St. Augustine we struck welcome shell roads 
carrying us into town. You see, we had been detained by a luck- 
less leaking radiator and so decided to spend the night with 
Mine Host, John Anderson, of the Alcazar, well-known to all 
Ormond and Bretton Woods pilgrims. 

Our radiator repaired, we made an early morning start for 
Ormond to catch up with the other racers. We were easily able 
to make the 50-mile run in 3 hours 35 minutes and to arrive at 
the Ormond Hotel for breakfast. Then we heard that Nolan 
had run into a tree and broken an axle five miles outside of 
Ormond in a race with Morgan to reach the hotel first. That 
early morning run to Ormond was beautiful. For ten miles out 
of St. Augustine top speed was possible over a magnificent shell 
road. Then we struck a stretch of wild country with more saw 
mills and turpentine camps. En route we ran across two or 
three of the automobile bridges erected by the senior Mr. White, 
who gives his name to the White Company. They consisted of 
two beams, each protected by plank sides to prevent the wheels 
running off into the ford. The wild country passed and arrived 
within ten miles of Ormond we struck better roads, fair country 
highways in fact, leading through the hummock land and beneath 
great white oaks hung heavy with Florida moss. Next we came 
to the good road, which ran for five miles along the beautiful 
Halifax river across meadows and past picturesque orange groves. 
We had a generous appetite for the breakfast to which our hos- 
pitable old friend, J. D. Price, ushered us. 

There were good roads ahead of us much of the way to Rock- 
ledge, so we did not hurry ourselves to start early for our 74.5- 
mile run to Rockledge. It was noon when we crosed the Halifax 
bridge again and sped on our way over the well-known stone 
highway to Daytona. By the stores on the river front and be- 
neath arboreal arches on the main street we journeyed joyously 
and then encountered the splendid road to Smyrna, which is 21 
miles from Ormond. We swung 
down once more to the river and 
sped by great mountains of oyster 
shells constituting an inexhaust- 
ible mine of road material, and 
across a series of causeways to 
Port Orange, then over more of 
the beautiful river roads into 
Smyrna. The shell road continued 
to within five miles of Oak Hill. 
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We had had 28.5 miles of splendid going. We paid for it with 
rough roads and deep sands for seven miles. Then we entered 
the prairie at the head of the Indian river and made our way for 
a mile through tall grass up to the top of our dashboard. 
Shortly we plunged into the forest, and then followed twenty 
miles of riding whose beauty and novelty will tong remain fresh 
in our minds. The run was over a hard bottomed and fairly 
smooth trail through a forest meadow. The tall, stately pines 
were scattered thinly enough for us to see a mile or more 
through thei in all directions. We were enthralled by the sense 
of the forest’s vastness and awed by the speaking solitude of our 
surroundings. The air was balmily cool and the green of the 
meadow pleasing to the eye. All the while the going was so 
good that we easily made the 20-mile run in an hour. Good 
roads greeted us through Titusville, where the entire population 
lined the streets to cheer us on our way. Out of Titusville we 
took the road leading along the Indian river. What a ride that 
was into Rockledge! For most of the way we were in sight of 
the majestic stream, whose other bank at this point was as dis- 
tant and indistinct as is the Long Island shore from Connecticut. 
On its broad bosom floated white-winged yachts and saucy motor 
craft darted through its sparkling wavelets. Five miles from 
Rockledge we encountered an unbroken line of orange planta- 
tions with their pretty little cottages and boat houses in front of 
nearly every one of them. . They impressed themselves upon us 
as the unostentatious homes of 
sport-loving men out for a good 
old winter time, loafing, sailing, 
boating and fishing. 

Coco, a suburb of Rockledge, 
greeted us with waving hand- 
kerchiefs and raced with us in 
an opposition car to our destina- 
tion at the New Rockledge 
Hotel. At this point we were 
first in the race. The Peerless 
had come from Ormond in 5 
hours 25 minutes and had made 
a one-day run of 124.5 miles 
from St. Augustine in 8 hours 
50 minutes’ running time, which 
they say is a record for a run 
through Florida. Dr. 
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arrived with his Cadillac that evening, having made the 74.5- 
miles run from Ormond in about 7 hours 30 minutes. 

Save for the 66-mile wind up stretch of fine coquina road from 
Palm Beach to Miami, the easy spots of our journey were now 
for the most part behind us. To be sure, we had nine miles of 
fairly good shell road in prospect at Melbourne, and shorter 
stretches of similar road at Sebastian and Eaugallie. But for 
the greater part of the way there was sand to be ploughed 
through and rough forest trails to be tackled. Leaving Rock- 
ledge we had four or five miles more of good roads along the 
Indian river, past more orange groves, before we struck inland 
once more into the forest. At Grant, a settlement of less than 
half a dozen houses, they had erected a triumphal arch of flags 
and flowers and a dozen pretty girls were waiting with cameras 
to snap us as we passed beneath it. Mine Host of the resort 
hotel at Melbourne signaled us to stop and take aboard a basket- 
ful of toothsome luncheon. When we reached the Sebastian 
river Dr. Stinson, who had started a half hour ahead of us that 
morning, was about boarding the “county ferry.” This was a 
scow fastened by rings to a wire stretching for a quarter of a 
mile or more to the opposite shore. In our honor, and for $5 
per car, a launch was on hand to tow the boat across. Normally 
it is a free ferry, each patron doing his own ferrying by pulling 
the boat across by the wire by hand. When the boat happens 
to be on the other side, the would-be passenger has to cross a 
distant railroad bridge and fetch back the boat. Claude Nolan 
had to do this at midnight. Remember, this is a wild country 
with an average of not more than three teams a day crossing 
the ferry. It was tantalizing for a “racer” to see his competitor 
sail away and get nearly a half an hour start before the boat 
placed his pursuer on the trail once more. 

It was tough pulling in spots to get to Fort Pierce. In fact, 
on the very outskirts of our goal we were mired on the beach 
and had to dig and pull for a half hour to extricate ourselves. 
It had taken us eight hours to make the 75.4-mile run. At the 
Hotel Atlantic we forgot the food and lodging discomforts 
attendant on an excursion boat having swamped the town with 
travelers in the assurances of the sweet-voiced and sweet-faced 
daughter of the landlord that she knew that real gentlemen 
would not complain when they were told that they had done 
the best they could for them with the irresistible postscript, “Ah 
certainly do love New York, indeed Ah do, and Ah love New 
Yorkers too. They were so ‘keind’ to me and brother when we 
were there last summer.” 

The Fort Pierce folk tried to throw quite a scare into us about 
the day’s run ahead of us to Palm Beach through the almost 
pathless forest wilderness. There was a labyrinth of entangled 
roads. There were morasses of mire. Strangers had been lost 
in the former and Laughlin had been stuck for two nights and 
a day in the latter. Despite all this, we disdained a guide and 
decided to go it alone and trust to the route book and signs 
Laughlin and Sebring had prepared for us. We certainly did 

_have a time of_it.. We were in luck that it haa not rained for 
several weeks or we would have had a worse time. 

After less than five miles of riding we were once more in the 
heart of the forest with Jupiter 50 miles away and only one 
house intervening on the route.’ So far as the beauty of the 
surrounding pines and the balmy coolness of the air went, our 
ride through our first big forest was duplicated. This time, 
though, we had but a rough trail to follow. As-we were bump- 
ing over the ruts and chugging through the sand in the heart 
of the vast forest wc ran across a lone Seminole Indian. His 
pack of skins and camping outfit were hung on his back by a 
broad leather strap across his breast and a yachting cap. sur- 
mounted his handsome pensive face; for these Seminoles are fine 
looking fellows. He carried his rifle swung across his: forearm. 
He gazed’ with as near a look of silent wonder as an Indian can 
give at the strange devil machine; for this was Billy Tucker’s 
first sight of an automobile. When we had. convinced him in 
reply to his inquiry that a ride would cost him nothing, he 
climbed aboard .with his pack. In answering his rather unsuc- 
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cessful interviewer, he said he had been out hunting and was on 
his way to his tribe at Lake Okeechobee, 25 miles away. He 
could walk 15 miles a day, he said. Despite the rough, miry 
road, we took him that distance in a little over an hour. When 
we reached that one lonely house in the forest, its truants were 
absent, but we invited ourselves to eat our lunch on the dining- 
room table and left a note of thanks for the owner’s unwitting 
hospitality. Here Billy Tucker left us and struck off to the 
West to tell the denizens of the everglades of his wonderful 
adventure and doubtless be called a drunkard or a liar for his 
pains. 

Now our troubles began for fair. Small lakes were quite fre- 
quent and mire almost incessant. One bit of it was too much 
for our motor and our muscles and we had to unship our block 
and tackle. It was a two hours’ job to build a road of logs and 
palmetto leaves to give our wheels traction, while the Senator 
and the other three of us pulled for dear life on the ropes. An 
hour later we approached a pond. The guide book had warned 
us of a pond with a sign on the opposite side. This was it; but 
the sign, running parallel with our going, we did not see it from 
our side and so plunged into the pond. These ponds, remember, 
all have hard bottoms; some have deep holes requiring cautious 
navigation. On the bank to the right we saw the tracks of Dr. © 
Stinson’s car, and—alas!—followed them only to be mired just 
where he had been. In two hours, by digging and prying, we 
had made but six feet of progress. It was 6 o’clock then, and 
Wheeler, who had proved a giant of pluck and strength, was 
pretty well fagged out. It was a case of a night in the open. 
With our grips beneath our heads we slept the sleep of the 
weary, waking only at hour intervals to pile on more wood and 
draw nearer to the fire. We had to dig for drinking water. 

At daylight we were awakened by Billy Harrison’s shouting, 
“An automobile is coming.” We could hear the chug-chug of 
the motor in the distance. No, we didn’t have ’em, for in ten 
minutes Claude Nolan, who had started from Ormond a day 
and a half behind us, having waited that long for a new axle 
and having ridden for two nights and a day without rest, ap- 
peared at the other side of the pond. We warned him to stop. 
He had a guide with him. After a long conference and study 
of the ground, the Cadillac followed the directions of the path- 
finders to keep on through the pond, swinging slightly to the 
right to avoid a deep hole and emerged in safety at the other 
side. Then came the job of getting the Peerless out of its 
predicament. The guide put through a plan that future tourists 
should remember. Our salvation was what he called a “Spanish 
Windlass.” Let me tell you that it beats a block and tackle or 
a team of horses all hollow, and it is always available. There 
were no trees within reach, so 80 feet in front of the car he 
planted a stake, to which he fastened one end of the rope. Then 
half way between it.and the car he planted another stake, around 
which he made a turn of the rope and a loop, into which he in- 
serted a strong sapling pole he had cut. The other end of the 
rope. was fastened to the axle of the car. Then two of us 
manned the sapling pole and walked around with it while two 
others pried up the car wheels with poles placed beneath the 
rear axle and hubs. We. yanked the car out fairly easy. 

“You can pull the bottom out of the earth with that,” said the 
guide. He did not seem far wrong in the light of our experience. 

Our subsequent troubles were as nothing compared to those 
just passed. After stopping an hour at Jupiter we set out for 
Palm Beach. It was a tiresome pull of 20 miles, fully one-half 
of it through deep sand. We emerged from the desert of 
Sahara and reached Palm Beach at 2 o'clock in the afternoon. 
The 66-mile run to Miami over the coquina road H. M. Flagler 
built two years ago, a highway familiar to many motorists by 
experience and most others by reputation, concluded the 372- 
mile run through Florida. ., 

With stops at Ormond, Rockledge and Fort Pierce, the trip 


_.can be made in four days, though one had better count on five 


days, with a night’s rest at Palm Beach, taking things in a little 
more leisurely fashion than we did during the race. 
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[All motorists crossing to the Conti- 
nent from England are aware of the 
tedious and irritating formalities to be 
gone through on arriving at the other 
side of the channel. By the interven- 
tion of the Automobile Association of 
Great Britain all difficulties have been 
swept away. Charles Jarrott recently 
tested the arrangements. ] 


‘6 ELLO! H-e-e-e-l-l-o! That 
the A. A.? That the secre- 
tary? Charles Jarrott speaking! : 
Say, you’re shouting a good deal . = 
about this touring department of Beipre Ecnbarking 
yours and I am inclined to see whatit really can do. tea , 
“This is Tuesday morning—I leave the Motor Club, Lon- 
don, on Thursday morning after breakfast, catch the mid-day 
boat from Folkestone, cross to Boulogne, and reach the 
Franco-Italian frontier at—never mind. I shall drive a four- 
cylinder, dual ignition, 40-horsepower car—for further par- 
ticulars see small bills, which will keep you posted as to the 
minor details. I want a triptyque, a permis de circulation, 
eighty liters of petrol, tickets, a 
deck cabin facing south, and twenty 
pounds in French money. And I want 
a hole cut in the tariff wall of France 
big enough for me to drive through 
with a maximum of ease and a min- 
imum of delay. Now, if the A. A. 








bad, or indifferent, is mulct in certain 
deposits, not necessarily for publica- 
tion, but as a guarantee of good faith, 
the said deposits being returnable as 
and when the car shall leave the 
shores of France. 

The principle is not combated, but 
the practice is so intricate, so strangled 
with red tape, that one may with rea- 
son put the number of unattached 
touring motorists—i.e., those who do 
not seek the assistance of such societies as the A. A. nor 
subscribe to its funds—at a decimal point per centum. 

The motoring societies make motoring and touring easy. 

Instead of shivering in a cold, bleak 
ae | douane signing mysterious papers and 
paying over mystical amounts in French 
coinage, with an irritating impression 
of having been “had” over the rate of 
exchange, to say nothing of the haunt- 
ing fear that some breach of circumlo- 
cutory law may involve’ entire loss of 


touring department is all you say, 
let it establish a record, let it 
spread itself! I send you a cheque 
to cover deposits of duty, etc., 
and you do the rest. Now, make 
things hum! Good-bye!” 

Be it explained here, for the 
edification of those who do not 
go down to the sea in motors, | 
that foreign countries abound in 
tariffs. This is to say that you 
cannot sell an English or other strange motor car in France 
without first paying a duty of about a sovereign sterling per 
hundredweight “all in.” 

And in order that the tourist shall not go behind this pro- 
tection by means of specious explanations, every car, good, 
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the money, the A. A. member in search of sunshine finds 
every difficulty smoothed. 

He wants to go to Bordeaux and Biarritz, via Boulogne? 
Very well. Forms printed in plain, simple language are 
ready for him to sign. Deposits are taken at the offices in 
Coventry street, tickets issued, seats engaged, petrol com- 
mandeered; in fact, he and his car are carried about with all 
the directness and without the unpleasant “school treat” feel- 
ing engendered by the ordinary touring bureau. 

He waves his A. A. permits in the face of humbled frontier 
officials and goes on his way rejoicing. 

The system being almost perfect, all that remained was 
to beat-every other system in the way of application—in short, 
to add to the million and one odd records for everything un- 
der the sun that of “clearing” a motor car through Boulogne, 
timed by a stop watch, and this is how it was done. 

Copy of telegram from the secretary of the Automobile As- 
sociation to the Marine Superintendent, Southeastern Chat- 
ham Railway Co., Folkestone: 

“Reserve space Charles Jarrott car A.A.6000 First Service Bou- 
logne April 2nd arrives 11-30 leaves 11-55 Deck cabin South aspect 
self and friends Move” ° : 

Reply to Fanum, London: “Right.” 

From secretary Automobile Association to Major Stevens, 
Gare Maritime, Boulogne: 

“Charles Jarrott and car A.A.6000 arrive Boulogne first service 
April 2 en route Italy wants clearance permis circulation but no 
license make violent love French Customs establish record want 
eighty litres essence.”’ 

Reply to Fanum, London: “Right.” 

Thus did it come to pass that on Thursday, shortly after 
noon, as the S. E. & C: R. turbine steamer Queen rocked 
lazily by Folkestone quay within twenty minutes of her 
scheduled starting time, “C. J.’s” “Forty” drifted quietly be- 
tween coal trucks and empty baskets onto a neat contrivance 
called a “stage.” She was attacked by four deck hands, who 
lashed the wheels to corner rings while two others drained 
the petrol tank. A derrick then swung the car aboard. 
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Gold-laced officials (the chief of whom, Captain Hatton, 
had arranged for everything) looked’ on with complacence; 
they had nothing else to do. Once on deck the car was made 
snug—French numbers replaced English ones, and polite of- 
ficers showed the way to the deck cabin facing south—one of 
the only two aboard. Here were daily papers, motor papers, 
cigarettes, soda water, and other necessaries of civilization. 
So much for Folkestone. 

At about 1:20, English time, a small army of baggy trous- 
ered democrats stood watching on Boulogne landing stage 
as the nose of the turbine cut a long white mustache in the 
sea two miles away. At 1:33 her steam ladyship nestled com- 
fortably by the landing stage. Thence time was measured 
by fifths of seconds. 

Before Charles Jarrott’s party had passed down the gang- 
way the car was deposited on the quay. Men clad in blue 
overalls rushed to the petrol tank with cans of essence and 
a wide-necked funnel. Gold-laced prototypes of Folkestone 
flattered about with papers, gesticulated, advanced, retired, 
and set to partners. The A: A; official ran here and there, 
persuading the petroliers, coaxing the customs, making ,him- 
self generally indispensable. Amid all the bustle stood Major 
Stevens, chef de la gare Maritime, spick and span and imper- 
turbable, the personification of “Bond street in Boulogne.” 

Thanks to his admirable engineering, the hole in France’s 
tariff wall had been widened to pass an English car through 
complete with certified papers, signed permit, and fuel for 
nearly four hundred miles, in record time, for Charles Jarrott 
waved good-bye and headed due south at 1:37—exactly four 
minutes from the moment the boat stopped. 

It is not exaggeration to say that this record will not and 
cannot be beaten at any other continental port. The com- 
pleteness of the A. A. touring facilities and the whole-hearted 
attention of the Southeastern staff combine to remove prac- 
tically every difficulty which motorists in search of sunshine 
have hitherto encountered. 

There is only one gate to the Continent, and Major Stevens 
commands the guard. The countersign is “A. A.” 





CHANGES IN FRENCH LAW AFFECT ONLY RECKLESS DRIVERS 





ARIS, April 15.—There is to be a new automobile law in 
France, as everybody knows, but there is really no reason 

for the shrieking and protesting that have gone forth against the 
parliamentary work, for there will be no change so far as the 
average automobilist is concerned. Speed laws and regulations 
will remain as they are at present—generally a dead letter—regis- 
tration is unaffected, and taxation has undergone no change. 
What parliament will do, supposing that the recommendations of 
the Public Works Commission are accepted, and there is every 
reason to belie.e that they will be, will affect only reckless and 
careless drivers. When an automobilist has been condemned by 
the judge of a criminal court to be deprived of his license, noti- 
fication of the fact will be made by a central bureau to be ap- 
pointed for that purpose, and neither by hook or by crook can a 
man so deprived obtain another ticket until the end of that time. 
When this identification scheme was put forth it was proposed 
to record at the central office every condemnation pronounced 
against an automobilist, whether it was for running without a 
tail-lamp or for driving to the danger of the public, and condemn 
him to prison and the loss of his license for the third offense. 
This was manifestly unjust, for the three “offenses” might have 
been running without a tail-lamp, emitting too much smoke and 
using the siren in town. Now the indelible black mark will not 
be written down until the automobilist has been ordered to turn 
in his card to the proper authorities. Once the card is turned in, 
it will be impossible to enter an adjoining department and obtain 
a fresh ticket, for every licensing inspector must obtain assurance 
from the central office that the applicant is clear on the books 


of that authority. Another detail modification which has its im- 
portance, instead of having to travel to the town in which he 
has been condemned, in order to personally hand over his driving 
card to the judge, the driver on the black list has the option of 
giving the ticket to the judge in the town in which he lives. 

Under the first draft of the law a host of small employees 
were given power to summon automobilists for infraction of 
speed and driving regulations. Thus the humble stone-breaker 
on the roadside might have been making a note of your rear 
number to sent in to the police with a complaint that you had 
traveled past at 40 miles an hour; or the leisurely gamekeeper, 
with as little knowledge of motors and speeds as an infant, might 
have had the power of putting in an official complaint. This has 
been changed in the new recommendations, and only city police, 
gendarmes, officers in the Service of the Roads and Bridges, and 
engineers in the Service des Mines (the authority issuing driving 
licenses) have a right to interfere. 

According to a circular just sent out by the Paris Prefect of 
Police, driving licenses issued in the district will in future cost 
$4 each. Under the law in force for many years the only cost in 
connection with a license has been 12 cents for the stamped sheet 
of paper on which application is made. Under this regulation, 
power for which the Prefect declares is to be found in the finan- 
cial law of last December, $4 must first be paid to the tax col- 
lector before application can be made for a license. Workmen 
and servants earning less than $40 a month can have the fee re- 
duced to 50 cents. The regulation appears to apply to Paris and 
neighborhood only, all other parts of France remaining as before. 
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ARIS, April 18.—An addition of three more cars to the long 

list of racers entered for the Grand Prix has been assured 
by the decision of the Mors company to come back to the 
racing field. The racing cars were built several weeks ago, but 
owing to financial trouble they were not entered, and when the 
date for receiving engagements at ordinary fees had passed, it 
was considered certain that they would not be seen on the 
Dieppe course. The Mors company has now declared that it 
will enter the cars at double fees before the end of May. 

The three drivers who have been chosen are Jenatzy, who has 
definitely abandoned Mercedes; Charles Jarrott, the English 
racing automobilist; and Langon, chief tester at the factory, 
who made his first appearance on a car in the Moscow-St. 
Petersburg race last year. 

The Mors racers are four-cylinder cars of the maximum bore 
and about 160 millimeters stroke. They are chain driven. 


Coupe de la Presse Also on Dieppe Circuit. 


Paris, April 18—One month after the Grand Prix the Dieppe 
circuit will be the scene of another race, the Automobile Club 
of France having decided to hold its annual Coupe de la Presse 
on the fast triangular course in Normandy. A committee com- 
posed of members of the Dieppe municipality and deputies of 
the district waited on the Competition Committee of the A. C. F. 
last week, asked that the competition be held in their district 
and promised a subvention of $2,000. Without wasting much 
time in discussion, the Club gave an affirmative reply, and 
announced the date of the competition as Sunday, Monday, and 
Tuesday, August 2, 3, and 4 

The Coupe de la Presse, the most important French touring 
competition of the year, will be remembered as the event that 
last year resulted in one of the most terrible’accidents the auto- 
mobile industry has ever known. One fatal accident on the road 
was followed by a more terrible one in which two cars trav- 
eling at 50 miles an hour met in a head-on collision causing the 
death of every person on board. The Government put a stop 
to the competition, and made it known that no more events 
would be allowed on the open road. It is because of this deci- 
sion that the Coupe de la Presse, a touring competition based 
on speed and fuel consumption, is being held on a closed circuit. 

Weighing-in will take place Friday and Saturday preceding 
the races, the small cars will compete ‘over a distance of 372 
miles on Sunday, August 2, and the heavy vehicles will run off 
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two series of 372 
miles on the fol- 
lowing Monday 
and Tuesday. All 
machines taking 
part must be stock 
vehicles of a determined weight 
and displacement, and will be 
given a limited amount of gaso- 
line for the distance to be covered. The fuel allowance will 
probably be 15 miles to the galion, as last year. 

In case a profit is made on the race a return will be made to 
each competitor, proportionate to the entrance fee paid. As 
the circuit will be in perfect order, as the result of the Grand 
Prix, equipped with grand stands, barriers, bridges, tunnels, etc., 
it will be extraordinary if the management cannot succeed in 
clearing a considerable amount of money. The date chosen 
is the most favorable for a paying event, being at the height 
of the Dieppe season, the first week in August also being the 
English holiday season when hundreds of Britishers 
travel over to the shore resorts in this part of Normandy. 
It is quite possible that British cars will be well rep- 
resented in the French fuel consumption race, owing to 
the greatly renewed interest that British makers are taking in 
‘international sporting events on the road. 





H. S. HOUPT TO GO TO FRANCE WITH ROBERTS. 


Harry S. Houpt, who gives his name to the company rep- 
resenting the Thomas interests in New York, has announced 
his intention to accompany Montague Roberts, who will alone 
represent this country in the next Grand Prix race to France, 
to act as his mentor and guide. No racing pilot has a more 
enthusiastic or sincere believer in his prowess than the youth- 
ful bearer of the Thomas racing colors has in this New York 
sportsman. Roberts carried the Houpt standard in the initial 
contest for places on the American Vanderbilt Cup team, and 
won what he strove for only to lose it through the committee’s 
astonishing ruling that it had the right to go behind the results 
of the trial in the selection of the team. 

Mr. Houpt’s faith in Roberts was unbounded, and, largely 
through his urging, the young New Yorker was made the mate 
of Caillois and LeBlon in the elimination trials of 1906. In the 
24-hour race at Brighton Beach last Summer, Roberts added 
force to Houpt’s “I told you so” by winning. The present 
season he was chosen to pilot the Thomas New York-to-Paris 
car as far as Cheyenne, and now has been delegated to strive 
for added Thomas prestige in the Grand Prix. Others, in a 
word, seem to have come around to Mr. Houpt’s way of think- 
ing in the matter of confidence in “Monty” being rightly im- 
posed. 

Mr. Houpt will see to the engagement of training quarters 
for the Thomas one-man team, and will look after the practice 
for the big event. Not the least important factor in Mr. Houpt’s 
decision to accompany Roberts abroad is his desire to be on 
hand to take part in the reception of the Thomas car at the 
conclusion of the New York-Paris race. 





WHAT ONE EX-VANDERBILT RACER IS DOING. 


CLeveLanp, April 20.—Patiently plodding along, with no hope 
of plunging along the race course again, with its gasoline 
supply cut down so fine that it keeps within the speed limits, 
an old Vanderbilt Cup racer may be seen puffing along the 
streets of this city almost any pleasant day. It is the Frayer- 
Miller air-cooled racer, which once qualified for the Vander- 
bilt Cup. It is now in the possession of W. B. Drown, who 
has charge of an auto supply store, and every day attracts a 
curious crowd of “auto fans.” Drown expects to enter this 
freak in the free-for-all event in the hill climb this Summer, 
and there is a chance that he may take it around the country, 
racing wherever possible. 
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A SEASON OF CONTESTS IN PROSPECT. 


If the number of contests now being planned by clubs 
all over the country may be taken as a criterion, there 
is little doubt that interest in automobiling as a sport 
was never keener than at the present. For numerous 
reasons, the track long since proved itself a field to which 
the automobile is not so well adapted as it is to competing 
along other lines, so that it is only natural that contests 
gradually have assumed other forms. One of the most 
popular of these is the hill-climb; at least, to judge 
from the number of these now on the calendar, and some 
of them are events ot several years’ standing. As a 
means of calling attention to the capacity of the auto- 
mobile to travel long distances, the endurance run is 
deservedly popular, and several prominent events of 
this character are scheduled for early dates. 

‘he ease with which what primarily appeared to be 
exceedingly rigorous conditions were met by the com- 
peting cars almost without exception, taken together 
with the fact that the idea was so thoroughly threshed 
out all over the country, caused the sealed bonnet form 
of contest to lose some of the favor in which it was held 
after the successful outcome of the first event of the 
kind, long before the end of the season which gave it 
birth. But there will still be sealed bonnet contests 
galore for all that, as witness the fact that~there are 
some of them down on the calendar now in different 
cities. The automobile gymkhana has yet to take that 
hold on popular favor here which is so generally ac- 
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corded it on the other side, and particularly in England, 
though some of the clubs here have held very successful 
aftairs ot the kind. ‘Laken all in all, the coming season 
will be one ot contests, great and small, from one end 
of the country to the other. ‘Lhe eagerness with which 
such events are looked torward to by their participants, 
and the generous audiences that they never fail to at- 
tract, afford striking evidence of the growth of popular 
interest in automobiling. 

The program of national events is small in number, 
due to the fact that the manufacturers who really pay 
the cost of these expensive contests do not care to par- 
ticipate too frequently. Not only is the money expendi- 
ture to be considered, but the resulting interference with 
the routine of the factory is another thing that carries 
much weight. Therefore, due to an understanding be- 
tween the manufacturers’ associations and the A. A. A., 
there will be only two more national events this year— 
the Fifth Annual Reliability Touring Contest for the 
Glidden and Hower trophies, in July, and the Vander- 
bilt Cup race, either in October or November. These two 
affairs, with the numerous local events, will do much to 
accentuate the importance of the industry and pastime 
and assist in its greater progress. 


K KK K 
[CLEARANCE AS REGARDS HEIGHT OF BODY. 


One of the features that distinguished American cars 
of earlier days to their detriment, in more ways than 
one, was the extreme height at which the bodies were 
perched. This was erroneously regarded as representing 
an amount of clearance quite essential for traveling 
American roads, but the frequency with which some ot 
those ‘same cars got hung up on the differential, or 
struck some other part of their under work on ob- 
strictions, told quite a different story. A glance at what 
was considered to represent a design particularly adapted 
for rough road work often showed a car perched high in 
the air, with some of its most important essentials quite 
close to the ground, quite as close, in fact, as was true 
of much better-designed cars, the bodies of which did 
not serve to subject the car’s tires to such terrific lateral 
strains, owing to their much lower center of gravity. 

That American roads demand the maximum possible 
clearance consistent with good design, is something that 
cannot be controverted, but there are other equally in- 
exorable laws of good designing, and one is that the 
center of gravity must be kept low. The higher the body 
is above the wheels, the higher the load must be carried, 
and this not only acts injuriously on the tires, but like- 
wise reduces the safe speed of the car to a great extent. 
Last, but not least, the early American practice of placing 
the body high, regardless of the extent of the clearance, 
made an awkward-appearing machine, though few but 
experienced eyes could discern wherein the fault lay. 
Next to the high placed body, the one feature that makes 
a car look awkward and ill-proportioned is to have its 
radiator protruding forward of the front wheels. It is 
a matter of congratulation that the American designer 
came to realize that the little things counted some years 
ago, and that a car must have an attractive and business- 
like appearance, in addition to a capacity for reliability 
and endurance. 
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A. M. C. M. A. LEASES GRAND CENTRAL PALACE FOR SHOW 





HE American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association has 
leased the Grand Central Palace and will run its own 
show there next winter. This announcement followed a meeting 
‘on Tuesday in this city of the show committee of the A. M.C. M. 
A. and the Motor and Accessory Manufacturers, Inc. 

The official statement given out from the headquarters of the 
office of the independents declared that the Automobile Club of 
America had withdrawn from show promotion and that the ex- 
hibition next winter would be entirely under the management of 
the A. M. C. M. A.; and then tacked on a polite postscript by 
way of a courteous farewell and an easy let-down that officers 
and members of the club would serve on the show committees. 

Representing the accessory makers at the meeting were: H. S. 
White, Howard E. Raymond, D. J. Post, Fred E. Castle and W. 
M. Sweet. Those in attendance on behalf of the A. M. C. M. A. 


were H. O. Smith, chairman; R. M. Owen and S. H. Mora, of 
the show committee, and Benjamin Briscoe, president, and 
Alfred Reeves, general manager. A member of the accessory 
association, which will exhibit at the show, will be added to the 
show committee. 

Conferences followed with members of the Importers’ Auto- 
mobile Salon, Inc., with a view of having foreign cars once more 
included in the annual Grand Central Palace exhibition, it being 
very generally conceded that the success of last year’s indepen- 
dent exhibit of imported cars at Madison Square Garden was 
not sufficient to give much encouragement to repeat the experi- 
ment next year. 

It was given out that the dates of the next show would shortly 
be announced. It was said after the meeting that no date 
earlier than January was favored. 





CLUBS AND TRADE TO FIGHT 


NEW JERSEY LAW IN COURTS 





EWARK, N. J., April 20.—Organized automobilists in this 
State are to begin shortly a fight in the courts to test the 
constitutionality of certain provisions in the amendment to the 
New Jersey law recently signed by Governor Fort, and to other 
sections of the Frelinghuysen law of 1906 itself. The North Jer- 
sey Automobile Club has appropriated $500, and cooperation is 
already assured from the New Jersey Automobile and Motor 
Club, the Automobile Club of Hudson County, and the New 
Jersey Automobile Trade Association. It is expected that other 
clubs allied to the Associated Automobile Clubs of New Jersey 
will join in the movement. In fact, it is inferred that George 
A. Post, a leader of the North Jersey Automobile Club, who 
has been chosen president of the State association, will call 
upon that organization to father and direct the legal battle, 
in cooperation with the State Trade Association. 

One of the chief grounds of complaint is the fact that the 
law seeks to raise revenue for road repairs and the like by 
automobile licensing. The automobilists do not object to sup- 
porting the Department of Motor Vehicles by paying licenses, 
but argue that they already contribute toward road repairs by 
paying taxes on their cars as personal property. This they in- 
sist is unfair discrimination in favor of other users of the high- 


way. There are several points which are believed to be vulner- 
able to attack and are naturally withheld from publication. to 
avoid disclosing the probable lines of attack on the constitu- 
tionality of the law. 

That the State Federation of Automobile Dealers will also 
join in the fight is emphatically stated by George Paddock, its 
president, who declares that the fight in the courts is but a 
part of the campaign his organization is starting. 

“We are willing to join the automobile clubs,” said he, “to 
test the constitutionality of the Frelinghuysen measures. There 
are two features for which we intend to fight. First, the rec- 
ognition of foreign licenses in a reciprocal way; that is, to resi- 
dents of such States as recognize the New Jersey numbers; 
second, the increase of the speed limit to 25 or 30 miles per 
hour. If, in attempting to gain these, we are able to work 
other reforms, so much the better. 

“Motorists all over the State seem to think that bad faith 
has been shown by Senator Frelinghuysen and others in deal- 
ing with representatives of the automobile organizations, and that 
only by an appeal to the courts can justice be obtained. When 
the fight does start the best legal advice will be sought and no 
expense will be spared in carrying the case to a finish.” 





THE FEDERAL BILL IS NEITHER DEAD NOR DOOMED 





ASHINGTON, D. C., April 20.—Automobilists, if they 
are laboring under the impression that the Federal 
Registration bill is either dead or doomed to die, want to dis- 
abuse their minds of any such erroneous idea. The American 
Automobile Association through its State organizations, its 
clubs, and its influential members is quietly at work answering 
the criticisms of its opponents concerning the constitutionality 
of the measure and bringing to bear arguments in its favor 
upon the members of the Judiciary Committee, which has the 
bill in charge. 

An effort is being made to prove to Congressman and Chair- 
man J. J. Jenkins that he was a bit hasty in the opinion he 
voiced in an interview, previous to the hearing on the bill, that 
the proposed law is unconstitutional on the ground of interference 
with the police powers of the States, and to impress upon him 
the force of the arguments advanced by Chairman Charles 
Thaddeus Terry, of the A. A. A. Legislative Board, at the 
hearing in question. 

The Wisconsin State Automobile Association has taken upon 
itself to let Mr. Jenkins know what a large contingent of his 


Badger State constituency thinks of the advantages of a Fed- 
eral Registration law. Accordingly, last week Neal Brown, 
president, and James T. Drought, secretary, of the Wisconsin 
association, conferred with Mr. Jenkins in Washington. Mr. 
Brown having formerly been a State senator was thus aided 
in obtaining a patient and courteous hearing. Mr. Drought was 
emphatic in his statement that the bill was favored by every 
automobilist in Wisconsin and stoutly maintained that its pro- 
visions were merely a matter of identification and did not inter- 
fere in any way with the police power of any State. 

“This measure,” said Mr. Drought, “has both simplicity and 
clearness to recommend it. It does not violate the police power 
of any State. The sole purpose of the bill is to provide for 
registration and identification of motor vehicles engaged in 
interstate travel, so as to give to the owner of such vehicle 
the right of free ingress and egress in the various States of the 
nation without further registration and identification.” 

Chairman Terry was also in Washington during the visit of 
President Brown and Secretary Drought, and it is safe to say 
that the bill’s chances have improved materially in the past week. 
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BRIARCLIFF RACE TO-MORROW. 


The stock car chassis race for the Briarcliff trophy is sched- 
uled to be run to-morrow over a course whose odometer meas- 
urement is 32.4 miles. The number of laps set to be covered 
is ten, though there is a bare possibility that, owing to diffi- 
culties the route presents and the doubt that exists as to the 
ability of the drivers to complete the race within the time limit 
of 8 1-4 hours set for the use of the roads, the officials may 
decide at the last moment to reduce the distance to 8 laps, or 
259.2 miles. It is planned to start the race at 4:45 A. M., the 
twenty-two contestants being sent away at one-minute intervals. 


Michelin Offers Two Complete Prize Series. 


Both for the entrants of the winning cars in the coming Briar- 
cliff. trophy race, to be contested to-morrow, as well as for 
their drivers, the Michelin Tire Company is offering a complete 
series of prizes, amounting to $2,250 in all. The only conditions 





W. M. Hilliard and Hol-Tan-Shawmut Briarcliff Entry. 
This car is a new quantity in racing, and its showing will be at- 


tended with much interest. Hilliard is one of the most experienced 
drivers in the country, though it is recognized that he is greatly 
handicapped with a car that has yet to be tried out. His most 
notable victory was the Mount Washington Climb of July 18, 1905. 


are that the winning cars be equipped with Michelin tires. The 
first prize is $500 in each case; second, $300; third, $150; fourth, 
$100, and fifth, $75, so that if the first car to finish be equipped 
with Michelin tires, it will be able to claim $1,000 of the prize 
money, this amount being distributed. equally between the entrant 
and the driver. 


E. V. Hartford Adds to Briarcliff Prizes. 


One of the latest additions to the already substantial list of 
prizes offered to the winning drivers in the Briarcliff trophy 
race, is the sum of $200, to be taken in cash or plate, which 
will be given by E. V. Hartford, president of the Hartford Sus- 
pension Company, to the winning driver in the race, provided 
his car is equipped with the Hartford-Truffault shock absorbers. 
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PEOPLE WHOSE SAY-SO IS GOOD. 


A. C. Newby, President National Motor Vehicle Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind.—‘‘The automobile business in the West is 
good. While there has been a falling off in the volume of sales 
in the big cities, it has been pretty well offset by an increased 
demand in the smaller towns. That the interest aroused by the 
six-cylinder proposition at the shows has been sustained is proved 
by the proportion of the demands by buyers.” 


Charles B. Shanks, Sales Manager, Winton Motor Carriage 
Company, Cieveland, O.—“Will we continue our exclusive ad- 
herence to six-cylinder car production? We certainly shall. The 
strongest argument with us is the readiness with which Winton 
customers have accepted the considerable advance in price the 
cost of manufacturing ‘sixes’ has entailed. Mr. Winton is so 
well satisfied with the outcome of his present six-cylinder design 
that he contemplates only trifling changes, if any, next year.” 


H. H. Franklin, President H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.—‘ ‘Will automobile prices be lower next year?’ is 
quite a general question. It is my opinion that the average price 
will be lower, but this does not mean that the prfce will be cut. 
It means that there will be more automobiles at a lower price. 
There will continue to be demand for the large high-priced ma- 
chines, but this demand will decrease, rather than increase, 
whereas the demand for the moderate-priced and powered car 
will increase. The very big and excessively high-powered ma- 
chines will gradually disappear, and in their place will be lighter, 
lower-powered machines, but because of refinement and reduced 
weight they will be as speedy.” 


C. G. Stoddard, Dayton Motor Car Company, Dayton, O.— 
“Popularity, practicability, and perfectness have all combined 
to make the sliding gear transmission almost universal. The 
sliding gear gives a wide range of speeds, permits direct drive 


‘on the high or any intermediate speed without the other gears 


running, and thus gives, in a satisfactory manner, and with little 
friction, wide ranges.of vehicle control. With the high-grade 
steel and hardened and ground gear teeth now used by many, 
the gears are double, and, being encased, run with the least pos- 
sible loss of power, are protected from damage by outside ob- 
stacles, are out of sight and out of mind, and give the best 
of service in almost every instance, the exception being when 
some mechanical defect exists. In brief, the sliding gear trans- 
mission is reliable, strong, simple, and durable.” 


Frank Briscoe, Brush Motor Company, Detroit, Mich.— 
“Discrimination in freight rates by the railroads is one of the 
predominating drawbacks of the automobile industry. Espe- 
cially is the matter of freight rates discouraging to the maker 
of small cars and buggyabouts. There is no sane reason why 
the automobile should not be shipped as cheaply as carriages. 
The small cars could easily be knocked down, the body and 
running gear shipped as a carriage and the motor billed as an 
engine, just as marine engines are shipped; thus saving the 
buyer a snug little sum on transportation rates. The freight and 
transportation committee of the American Motor Car Manu- 
facturers’ Association have this matter in hand, and should be 
supported by all manufacturers of cars, regardless of trade 
affiliations. When the freight rates are amicably adjusted, then 
the first cost of the automobile will be materially reduced.” 


CLEVELAND TO HAVE OAKLAND TAXICABS. 


CLeveLanp, April 20.—At last it has been definitely settled 
that this city is to have taxicab service, and a company is being 
organized to hurry matters along. The Oakland, a car new in 
this city, will be the one used in the cab service, and arrange- 
ments are now under way to bring a large number of these 
vehicles here. Quarters have been secured at the Metropolitan 
Car Co., The original idea was merely to establish an agency 
for the Oakland in this city, but after two or three trips to the 
Oakland factory at Pontiac, Mich., Milton A. Hughes became 
convinced that the taxicab field was one needing attention. 
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WHAT IS GOING ON AMONG THE CLUBS 





HARTFORD CLUB IN PERMANENT QUARTERS. 


Hartrorp, Conn., April 20.—The Automobile Club of Hartford 
is now located in permanent quarters in the Allyn House. Presi- 
dent Fuller has announced that hereafter the club lunches will be 
held on Fridays instead of Wednesdays. The clubroom will be in 
charge of the assistant secretary and visiting motorists will find 
the latch string out and every courtesy will be extended to them. 
The local club now has what it has required for a long time, a 
home of its own in the midst of most congenial surroundings. 

The contest “committee of the automobile club Saturday made 
a preliminary run over the course selected for the endurance run 
of May 16. T. Dudley Riggs, with his 70-horsepower Simplex 
runabout, blazed the way. S. A. Miner provided a 30-horsepower 
water-cooled Knox, also a 22-horsepower two-cylinder Buick; 
R. D. Britton was on deck with the little two-cylinder Maxwell, 
and T. Dudley Riggs also provided a Simplex touring car. “Len” 
Fiske was much in evidence in the water-cooled Corbin. Start 
was made from City Hall at about 11:15 with Middletown as the 
first stop on the route. After a short stop the run was 
continued to Meriden, and the roads between the two points were 
in some spots poor. From Meriden the trip was continued to 
Southington and Waterbury, and the run over Southington Moun- 
tain was a little strenuous as the roads have not yet bee nput in 
shape. Waterbury was reached and stop was made at the Elton 
for lunch, and the trail blazers had a merry time of it. On the 
way to Bristol every car in the procession easily disposed of 
Plymouth Hill, one of the toughest and steepest grades in the 
State. Bristol was made without incident, ana the run was con- 
tinued to New Britain. Here it was decided to continue on the 
Farmington and Avon instead of going direct to Hartford. The 
run over the Avon Mountain was rendered the more difficult 
owing to the heavy rain, which started to fall when New Britain 
was reached. When the party rounded up at the Miner garage 
it was agreed that when two circuits of 87 miles had been made 
of the route traversed, the average driver of a car would feel 
that he had had about all he wanted for one day. The time of 
the Simplex, the largest car in the run, was 3 hours 30 minutes, 
that is actual running time for the 87 miles. 


PIKE CAMPBELL PRESIDENT LOUISVILLE CLUB. 


Loutsvit_E, Ky., April 20—George H. Wilson, who has been 
president of the Louisville Automobile Club for four years, has 
retired from the office. Pike Campbell has been chosen in his 
place. The other officers elected at the annual meeting were: 
First vice-president, J. H. Ross; second vice-president, J. B. 
Lewman; secretary, Eugene Strauss; treasurer, Walter Kohn. 
Prince Wells was elected a director in the Kentucky State Auto- 
mobile Association. 

Various reforms and plans for the future were discussed at 
the meeting. W. O. Barnie, who has recently joined the club 
and is a member of the Board of Park Commissioners, promised 
to use his best efforts toward securing for automobilists their 
rights in the parks. An effort will be made to have the toll rate 
on the Kentucky and Indiana bridge reduced. 

A tour to Frankfort for the annual meeting of the Kentucky 
State Assdelation was proposed and favored. : 


LAND AND WATER MOTORISTS FORM CLUB. 

PapucaH, Ky., April 20—The Paducah Automobile Club has 
been formed and chosen the following officers: President, Joseph 
R. Grogan; first vice-president, Fins Lack; second vice-president, 
P. H. Stewart; secretary, Roy O. Gressham; treasurer, Richard 
Ruddy. Thege with Jesse Weil and Benjamin Weile constitute 
the board of directors. The club starts with 30 members, in- 
cluded among whom are owners of gasoline launches and motor- 
cycles. It is planned to join the A. A. A. State Association. 


CONTESTS FOR THE TWO CHICAGO CLUBS. 


Cuicaco, April 20.—Tentative routes for the 1,200-mile, four- 
day reliability test of the Chicago Motor Club, which will be run 
June 24-27 inclusive, have just been issued. As outlined by Chair- 
man Root, the contestants will be required to cover 1,184 miles in 
four days, or an average of 296 miles a day. The routes in ques- 
tion take in everything within a radius of 150 miles of Chicago. 
More than 100 prominent towns are included, besides’ 100 smaller 
places. Average of 292 miles the first day, 322 miles the second, 
279 the third, and 291 miles on the fourth day are indicated by 
the tentative routes now under consideration. 

Another event; scheduled to take place June 6, is a roadability 
test, similar to the one run in Philadelphia on April 11. The 
Chicago Automobile Club has decided: to promote this contest 
in connection with the .club run to Gary, Ind., to inspect the 
steel ‘mills now in course of construction there. 








ENDURANCE RUN FOR NORTH JERSEYMEN. 


Paterson, N. J., April 20—George A. Post, who has been 
elected president of. the Associated Automobile Clubs of New 
Jersey, has retired from the presidency of the North Jersey 
Automobile Club. - Robert Beattie, of Little Falls, nas peen chosen 
in his place. The other officers elected at the annual meeting 
were: First vice-president, Dr. J. H. Faulkner; second vice- 
president, Benjamin Eastwood; secretary and treasurer, James 
Madden, Jr., of Little Falls; captain, Dr. George E. Layton; 
first lieutenant, W. B. Froude; counsel, Jacob Vanderclock. 

It was decided to hold an endurance run on Saturday, May 16, 
consisting of four laps of 25 miles each, the contestants entering 
the suburbs of Paterson on each lap. The contest will be on a 
stop penalization basis. Each car will carry an observer. 


BAY STATERS WILL HOLD MAY 30 RACES. 


Boston, April 18—The Bay State Automobile Association’s 
racing committee has decided to hold the annual race meeting 
of the association on Memorial Day, May 30, at the Readeville 
track. The plans for the races have not yet advanced far enough 
for any of the particulars to be decided, but. the committee has 
begun the work of preparation. 

Another important local event which was decided this week is 
a general meeting of the Massachusetts State Automobile Asso- 
ciation to be held in Boston on Saturday, May 2. President 
William H. Hotchkiss, of the A. A. A., has been invited to attend. 


MORE CLUBS FOR CONNECTICUT ASSOCIATION. 


Hartrorp, Conn., April 20.—There is a desire to form an auto- 
mobile club in the town of Manchester, ten miies trom Hartford. 
There are many cars in the town, and it is quite likely the organ- 
ization will be effected in time to join the Connecticut State Auto- 
mobile Association. If such a course is followed the matter will 
be brought up before the meeting of the board of directors, who 
meet at the New Haven House, New Haven, April 22. 

WILLIMANTIC, Conn., April 20.—As the result of the efforts 
of a small body of progressive autoists, the Willimantic Automo- 
bile Club has been organized with a charter membership of 25. 
The officers are: President, Dr. John Weldon; vice-president, J. 
B. Fullerton; secretary, L. B. Lincoln; treasurer, E. F. Whitmore. 


OHIO BODY REVIVIFIES COLUMBUS CLUB. 


Cotumsus, O., April 20.—At a meeting of the more enthusiastic 
motorists of this city held here last night, the Columbus Auto 
Club, long since defunct, was brought to life. When fully 
organized, the local club will have a membership of over 250 
and will be an active member of the Ohio State Automobile 
Association of the A. A. A. 
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NEW PACKARD MAKES ITS DEBUT IN COMMERCIAL FIELD 





FTER having worked on the problem of the medium capacity 
commercial truck of the gasoline-driven type for five years, 

the Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich., is now placing 
on the market the result of this development. It goes without 
saying that it embodies all the time-tried features of Packard 


PEM 


S i . As 


New Representative of the Packard Line in the Commercial Field. 


construction, modified to meet commercial vehicle requirements. 
This new Packard truck has a capacity of three tons and is 
designed to be serviceable over a wide range of hauling, as it 
provides ample carrying space. 

Its power plant consists of a 41-2 by 51-2-inch, four-cylinder 
motor, with a Packard type water-jacketed carbureter, a high- 
tension Eisemann magneto for ignition, supplemented by a 





storage battery and single vibrator coil, while the Packard cir- 
culating system of lubrication is employed complete. Control is 
by means of a throttle lever on the steering wheel, a pedal ac- 
celerator and an automatic governor. In fact, when it is said 
that the newcomer is essentially Packard, that suffices to describe 
it, as the entire transmission is de- 
signed along the same lines as those 
that distinguish the same part of the 
Packard car. The same internal ex- 
panding type of clutch is employed, 
with a propeller shaft drive to a 
three speed and reverse sliding 
change gear, combined with the dif- 
ferential in a special housing, to- 
gether with a countershaft. From 
the latter final drive is by means of 
side chains to the rear wheels. 

The braking system is similar to 
that of the pleasure car, the run- 
ning brake being pedal-operated, 
while a hand lever is employed for 
the emergency. ‘The front wheels 
are 34 inches in diameter, shod with 
four-inch solid tires, while the rear 
are 36 inches and shod with four- 
inch tires. The wheelbase is 144 
inches and the tread 68 inches. Ex- 
ceptionally large and heavy steering 
knuckles are provided, the front axle 
being a hammer-forging from solid steel. The platform back 
of the driver’s seat measures 6 feet by 12 feet 4 inches, giving 
74 square feet of floor space, which is of hard wood, shod with 
iron protecting strips. The weight of the chassis is 5,000 pounds 
and the maximum speed 12 miles an hour. The finish is Packard 
blue and cream yellow, and the truck lists at $3,850 complete, 
with stake body, special types being supplied to order. 





STUDEBAKER ADDS SUBURBAN MODEL OF PLEASING LINES 





S has been the case all along where the lines of the Stude- 
baker chassis are concerned, the designers have adhered 
to conservative models in body building as well, and the Stude- 
baker is one of the last to yield to the demand for a type other 
than those that have prevailed as standard for some years past. 
To comply with this call for some- 
thing that is neither a runabout nor 
a touring car, but one that combines 
the light weight and smartness of 
the former with the extra seating 
capacity of the latter, a new model, 
the pleasing lines of which are shown 
by the accompanying photograph, 
has been added to the Studebaker 
family. 

It has been given the title of the 
Studebaker “Suburban,” and is built 
on the same 30-horsepower chassis 
as the Studebaker Models A and H. 
The body of the car is considerably 
shorter than the regular touring type 
of the same power, and this, together 
with the low side doors, gives it a 
very smart appearance. As will be 
noticed. in the illustration, special 
provision is made for carrying a 


trunk in the rear, and, while the car has been particularly de- 
signed for what is familiarly known as “suburban service,” com- 
prising trips between the railway station and house, it is evident 
that it would also form an excellent car for touring, owing to 
its light weight and ease of handling. 





Pleasing Lines of the New Studebaker Four-seated “Suburban.” 
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BRIEF TTEMS AND TRADE MISCELLANY 


The idea is unique, in that the magazine 
will contain many unbiased articles pre- 
pared by physicians for the benefit of fel- 
low members of the profession who may 
be considering the purchase of cars: 


The St. Joe Motor Car Company, Elk- 
hart, Ind., has begun operations at its fac- 
tory on Main and Simonton streets, with a 
force of 15 men. This is the concern that 
purchased the assets of the defunct Shoe- 
maker Automobile Company, which recent- 
ly went into the hands of a receiver. 


The St. Louis Car Automobile Company, 
of New York City, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $20,000. The or- 
ganizers are John F. Valieant, Louis A. 
Hopkins and Walter S. McCall. The con- 
cern is the New York representative of the 
St. Louis Car Company, St. Louis, manu- 
facturers of the American Mors. 


In the notice which appeared in a recent 
issue concerning Gre-Solvent, the address 
of the manufacturers, the Utility Company, 
was wrongly stated. Instead of 332 Broad- 
way, it should have been given as 636 West 
Forty-fourth street, where the factory and 
executive offices of the company have been 
located for some time past. Requests for 
free samples should be sent to this address. 


Physicians in all parts of the United 
States are now cooperating with Thomas 
B. Jeffery & Company in the preparation 
of a special physician’s number of the 
Rambler Magazine, which will appear on 
the first of May. This number will be 
written, edited and profusely illustrated by 
the efforts of American doctors who have 
used the Rambler in their practice for 
years. 


Thomas W. Lawson, the Boston banker 
of “Frenzied Finance” fame, has just be- 
come the owner of a so0-horsepower, 1908 
Matheson touring car. The sale is quite 
a sheaf in the cap of the builders of the 
Matheson, as with his accustomed thor- 
oughness in doing things, Mr. Lawson has 
had a corps of experts examining and 
testing most of the prominent makes of 
foreign and American cars for some time 
past. 


In the series of portraits of the com- 
peting drivers who will take part in the 
Briarcliff trophy race to-morrow, and 
which was published in last week’s issue 
of Tue Avutomosite, Michener and Mul- 
ford were erroneously put down as han- 
dlers of Stearns cars, whereas they will 
handle Loziers in the race, both drivers 
having figured prominently on numerous 
occasions at the steering wheel of the 
Lozier. 


The Thomas Detroit Snow Bird that made 
a successful 3,000-mile midwinter trip, minus 
all its gears, returned to Detroit last week 
where it received a rousing reception. It 
is entered in the Detroit endurance run, 
April 29-May 1, and after the completion 
of the latter, it will again go to Chicago, 
where it will take part in the Algonquin 
hill climb. From Chicago the car will go 
to Wilkes-Barre, where it is entered, in 
the Giants’ Despair hill climb. 


During the past week all the Cleveland 
factories have been busier than ever before 
at this time of year. This is true of all 
makes of cars—gasoline, steam, and elec- 
tric. The Peerless Company’s statement 
for March shows that that concern is far 
ahead of the business done a year ago in 





the same month, while the F. B. Stearns 
Company, through its purchasing depart- 
ment, is laying in supplies to build 20 per 
cent. more cars than it originally intended. 
These are but instances, but they show the 
trend of business conditions. 


Two or three weeks ago, the Warner 
branch office in Detroit, located at 239 Jef- 
ferson avenue, was broken into and over 
$1,200 worth of Auto-Meters _ stolen. 
George Weidner, the Detroit representa- 
tive, did some “sleuthing” on his own ac- 
count, and traced the burglar to Cleveland, 
where he was arrested. He confessed to 
having sold the loot to Robert Wachmann, 
of the Wachmann Motor Manufacturing 
Company, Detroit, for $18. Upon being 
granted immunity, Wachmann confessed, 
and the Auto-Meters were found buried 
in a lot of hay in the rear of a store. 


The Swinehart Clincher Tire & Rubber 
Company, of Akron, O., has begun an ac- 
tion in the United States District Court 
in Cleveland against the Motz Clincher 
Tire & Rubber Company, of Akron, ask- 
ing an injunction to restrain the defendant 
company from manufacturing and selling 
tires bearing the side indentation feature. 
This the Swinehart company asserts is cov- 
ered by Patent No. 826,622, granted to J. 
A. Swinehart. The side indentations are 
used on solid tires to secure greater resil- 
iency. Damages are also asked by the 
Swineharts. This is one of several similar 
suits by the Swinehart company against 
the Motz company. 


RECENT TRADE CHANGES. 


The New York office of the Duff Manu- 
facturing Company, of Allegheny, Pa., has 
been removed from 26 Cortlandt street to 
the Hudson Terminal-Fulton building, 50 
Church street. 


C. S. Henshaw has just opened his new 
headquarters at 288 Columbus avenue, Bos- 
ton, Mass., which building he previously 
occupied for three years. He will repre- 
sent the Haynes Automobile Company, Ko- 
komo, Ind., in the New England territory. 


Another change of the Thomas repre- 
sentation in Philadelphia took place last 
week, when H. L. Lane was made mana- 
ger of the L. J. B. Motor Car Company, 
local agents, at 139-141 South Broad street, 
succeeding “Joe” Keir, former Renault 
agent. 


The Traver Blowout Patch Company has 
just removed to its new quarters in the 
Thoroughfare building, 1779 Broadway, 
New York City. The company has also 
been reorganized, the officers now being, 
president, James Caffrey; treasurer, M. L. 
Nuemoegen; secretary, L. T. Walter, Jr., 
and manager, John F. Sussillo. 


“NEW AGENCIES ESTABLISHED. 


Theodore Crossley has been appointed 
agent for the Oldsmobile line at Riverside, 
Cal., and the neighboring territory. 


The Cuyahoga Motor Car Company will 
in future act as the agent of the Stude- 
baker line in the East End, Cleveland, O. 


When the Fairmount Engineering Works 
removed its factory from Philadelphia to 
Pottstown some weeks ago, it became nec- 
essary to arrange for the representation 
of the Chadwick car ‘in Philadelphia 


through an agency. Last week a deal was 
entered into with the Wildman Motor Car 
Company, of 254 North Broad street, to 
handle the Chadwick line in the Quaker 
City and vicinity. It is the first appearance 
of the Chadwick in a “Row” establishment, 
the Philadelphia retailing end having hith- 
erto been carried on at the old Spring Gar- 
den street factory. 


C. G. Bleasdale, factory representative of 
the Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Company, has 
placed the agency for the Maxwell line 
with the Ohio Motor Car Company, in 
Euclid avenue, Cleveland. This will be 
converted into a new Maxwell branch, and 
will be known as the Maxwell-Briscoe- 
Cleveland Company, and will be under the 
management of Mr. Bleasdale, assisted by 
G. F. Russell. Mr. Bleasdale has had tem- 
porary quarters in the Tabernacle garage 
for some time past and has placed several 
agencies in the State, besides one in the 
East End, with the Wentworth Motor Car 
Company. 


PERSONAL TRADE MENTION. 


F. W. Walters, formerly with the Penn- 
sylvania Rubber Company as general sales 
manager, has resigned his position with 
that concern. 


John Wilson Drown, formerly publicity 
manager of the Corbin Motor Vehicle 
Corporation, has accepted a like position 
with the Standard Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia. 


Russell H. Baldwin, formerly with the 
Connecticut Electric & Telephone Compa- 
ny, Meriden, Conn., has recently gone with 
the Timken Roller Bearing Axle Company. 
Mr. Baldwin is a valuable addition to the 
Timken sales organization. 


G. B. Sharpe, advertising and publicity 
manager of the Garford and Studebaker 
companies, will remove his offices from 
Sonth Bend to Cleveland, O.. where he 
will be associated with Al Davis, sales 
manager of the Garford Company. 


W. H. Yule, assistant manager and one 
of the directors of the Badger Brass Man- 
ufacturing Company, has recently resigned 
from that company and accepted a position 
with the B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
O. In his new capacity Mr. Yule will be 
the manager of the Haskell golf ball de- 
partment. Mr. Yule is a Harvard man 
and has long been prominently identified 
with the sport of golfing. 


WILLIAM L. GROUT DEAD. 


GREENFIELD, Mass., April 20.—William 
L. Grout, the wealthy sewing machine 
manufacturer, died here at the age of 75 
years. Mr. Grout began business some- 
thing like half a century ago, at Temple- 
ton, with Thomas White, later of the 
White Sewing Machine Company, on a 
joint capital of $400. A few years ago, 
he backed his sons in the business of build- 
ing automobiles, the car being known as 
the Grout. Steam cars were first turned 
out, but they were abandoned later, and 
a gasoline car assembled. Last year, Mr. 
Grout objected to the manner in which 
the business was being handled and with- 
drew his backing. The sons then sep- 
arated, Carl Grout now being in Boston; 
Fred Grout in Oklahoma, and C. B. Grout 
in Los Angeles, Cal. 
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INFORMATION FOR AUTO USERS 


Atwater Kent Gasoline Measure.—This 
consists of a 12-inch boxwood scale which 
is graduated in inches and may be used to 
determine the depth of fuel in a tank. It 
is shellacked to make it 
proof against the action of 
the gasoline, and the black 
strip is given a gasoline- 
proof dull finish, resem- 
bling the surface of a 
blackboard and_ turning 
glossy when wet, thus 
showing clearly how high 
the fuel is. Carrying one 
of these measuring sticks 
in the tool box avoids the 
necessity of resorting to 
the first thing that comes 
handy with which to meas- 
ure the amount of fuel, 
thus introducing dirt into 
the tank. These gasoline 
measures will be supplied 
gratis to any automobile 
owner upon request, by the 
Atwater Kent Manufac- 
turing Works, 50 North 
Sixth street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., manufacturers of the 
well-known Atwater Kent 
spark generator, an ingenious piece of igni- 
tion apparatus that has come prominently 
to the front of late, through its good show- 
ing in efficiency tests. 








FUEL METER. 


Cleveland Spark Plug.—This is a new 
type of spark plug, one of the most strik- 
ing features of which is the spiral, doubly- 
insulated core. According to the manufac- 
turers, the Cleveland Spark Plug Com- 
pany, 940 Power avenue, Cleveland, O., the 
spiral terminal of this core has two func- 
tions. Owing to its peculiar form, it is 
claimed to act as 
a condenser, great- 
ly intensifying the 
heat of the spark, 
with a decrease in 
current consump- 
tion. It also sets 
up a_ centrifugal 
whirling action. of 
the burnt gases, de- 
positing the car- 
bon on the inner 
wall of the outside 
shell. Another im- 
portant feature, 
according to the 
makers, is the 
auxiliary. combus- 
tion chamber, 
which “shoots a 
flame” into the 
mixture in. the 
combustion cham- 
ber, thus insuring 
complete combus- 
tion of the charge 
and maximum out- 
put of power. Only 
the. very best ma- 
terials are employ- 
ed in its construc- 
tion, while every 
part of the plug is 
finished to mi- 
crometer gauge, 
thus insuring a 
perfectly gas-tight 
fit. Mica is em- 
ployed for the in- 
sulation of the spi- 
ral core as shown 
by the accompany- 
ing illustration. 


SECTIONAL VIEW 
CLEVELAND PLUG. 





The Giant Warner Auto-Meter’s Trav- 
els—Last year, the giant Warner Auto- 
Meter traveled from Vermont to Washing- 
ton, D. C., and in so doing covered more 
than 10,000 miles. It is now at the factory 
of .the Warner Instrument Company, 
Beloit, Wis., being overhauled for its 1908 
jaunt. It was a favorite stunt of the driver 
of the Stoddard-Dayton carrying the huge 
instrument, Jason de Silve, to drive 
through the: streets of a city at its legal 
rate of speed, 8 or 10 miles an hour, and 
in every case he effectually succeeded in 
completely impeding all other traffic, so 
that the big instrument has brought home 
to many people how absurd their speed 
laws really are. With its aid, de Silve 
proved to the satisfaction of many local 
authorities that every moving vehicle on 





GIANT AUTO-METER IN THE SNOW. 


the streets violated the law. The town of 
Pittsfield, Mass., was ore of the first to 
change its speed regulation as the result 
of the eye-opening testimony of the big 
Auto-Meter. The huge instrument stands 
9 feet 6 inches, weighs 800 pounds, and is 
exactly 1,000 times larger than the instru- 
ment used on a car. . 


Keystone Grease for Autos.—Having 
achieved an unapproachable reputation in 
the steam engineering field, the Keystone 
Lubricating Company, Twentieth street 
and Alleghany avenue, Philadelphia, has 
decided to enter the automobile trade and 
will sell direct to the garages and con- 
sumers on a fixed price scale. It is only 
necessary to consider the enviable record 
that .this lubricant has made for itself 
wherever employed to realize that it will 
be but a short time before it achieves a 
similar measure of success in-its applica- 
tion to automobile lubrication, which, in 
many respects, has not assumed the status 
of a definitely understood science, by any 
means. In large: engineering establish- 
ments which condvet operations on a vast 
scale, and of which the William Cramp 
& . Sons Shipbuilding Company may _ be 
cited as a notable example, the choice of 
a lubricant is not made haphazard, though 
this is usually the case where the selection 
of the material for this- most essential fac- 


tor-in the maintenance of an automobile 


is concerned. 

To be approved by such a firm, the lu- 
bricant submitted must pass a most rigid 
scrutiny on the part of chemists retained 
especially for. this purpose, and unless. it 
does so, it goes no further. If it is found 
to be entirely free from all deleterious 
substances, it is then submitted to equally 
searching efficiency tests in special machines 
and its qualifications for the service in- 
tended are searchingly gone into. To pass 
through such an examination successfully, 
a lubricant. must be all. that is claimed 
for it, and the fact that Keystone grease 
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has been adopted by a large number of 
such establishments speaks for itself. In 
the case of the Cramp company, it was 
not only found to meet all requirements, 
but proved more than 100 per cent. more 
economical than its nearest competitor, 
owing to the fact that it preserves its 
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HOW KEYSTONE GREASE IS PACKED. 


original consistency under all conditions 
and does not depend upon the temperature 
of the bearing for its lubricating properties. 
The Cramp tests showed its coefficient of 
friction to be .00340, as compared with a 
record of .00706 for its next best com- 
petitor. The Keystone Lubricant Company 
has now been manufacturing grease for 
more than a quarter of a century, and its 
plant at Philadelphia has a daily capacity 
of 20,000 pounds of lubricant, so that its 
introduction into the automobile field was 
bound to come sooner or later. The grades 
especially adapted for automobile lubrica- 
tion are known as “No. 1 Density,” a solid 
lubricant intended for use in automatic 
spring compression cups on axles, water 
pumps and other small bearings requiring 
a solid grease, and “No. 3 Density,” which 
is semi-solid, and is intended for gear 
boxes and differential cases. 


Chase-Shawmut Portable Lamp.—‘A 


small amount of light properly directed is 


much more serviceable and _ incidentally 


more economical than a great deal of light 
uniformly distributed,” say the makers of 
a new portable electric light for automo- 
bile use, the Chase-Shawmut 
Mass. 


Company, 


Newburyport, This new battery 





PORTABLE ELECTRIC FOR TROUBLE HUNTING. 


lamp is small, convenient and very neat in 
appearance. The lamp will pass through a 
1 3-8-inch hole and is so designed that the 
light is thrown on the work, and not into 
the eyes of the holder. The bulb is so 
completely protected by the tubular reflec- 
tor that the lamp can be stored in any con- 
venient place. Looking for gasoline trou- 
bles with such a light becomes a pleasure, 
rather than a menace. 








